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Senator Vandenberg . . . New Foreign-Policy Leader 








The Case of the Rusting Fender 


All over America now you will find a rash of rusted or 
rusting fenders. Fenders that look like moths or termites 
had been at them. Fenders hanging by a thread. Fenders 
"entirely off and the wheels exposed. 

If you have fender trouble and have gone to a garage or 
service station for help, you have probably been told that 
you can’t get fenders yet. And, if you've asked the garage 
man what to do about it, he has probably told you that 
if the fender isn’t eaten through, a bituminous-base 
coating applied under the fenders may help, even now. 

If you ask him what you could have done to prevent 
the corrosion, he will probably say that a bituminous- 
base coating when the car was new would have been a 
good insurance policy. If you have a new car or are 
getting one, you should remember that advice. 


One of the principal makers of bituminous-base coat- 
ings is Koppers. 

Some of the most effective bituminous coatings have 
tar bases. These are fundamentally the same bases as 
are used in pitch-and-gravel roofs, and these roofs are 
so resistant to water that they last 30 or 40 years. 

One subsidiary of Koppers, the Wailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corporation, has done probably more than any other 
organization in the country to preserve metal surfaces 
such as pipelines, ships, structural steel, etc., with 
Bitumastic* bituminous-base coatings. Koppers Company, 
Inc., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 


KOPPERS 
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A typical example of &. F. 


Me than a year ago B. F. Good- 
rich announced a new tire for 
passenger cars that outwears prewar 
tires. Truck tires at that time still 
Weren't as good. 

Now a newly designed truck tire for 
light trucks, sizes 6.00-16 to 7.50-16 
(those known as heavy-duty commer- 
cial) is announced. Substantial quan- 
tities have already been manufactured. 

Its reinforcement is 100 per cent 
tayon cord. Like the new B. F. Good- 
rich Passenger car tire, it has a wider, 
fatter tread that puts more rubber on 
the road, spreads the wear more 


New truck tire for light trucks 
will outwear prewar fires 


Goodrich product improvement 


evenly. It outwears prewar tires and 
has greater resistance to bruising. 

The rayon cord is weftless, which 
means there are no cross threads 
whatever. Cords are held only by the 
rubber itself. Each cord is straight, 
uniform in length and tension. No 
other tire manufacturer today uses 
weftless rayon. 

Quantities of the new tire are lim- 
ited at present. They will be increased 
as fast as new steel molds can be made. 
In the meantime, however, even those 
tires of older design have the weftless 
rayon cord. They are all better than 





prewar tires in this respect. These new 
tires show how surely and how steadily 
tire improvement goes on at B.F. 
Goodrich. Even today’s greatly in- 
creased tire production cannot keep 
up with the demand. It’s best to check 
your needs well in advance and talk 
to your B.F.Goodrich dealer. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tuck Tips 
B.F. Goodrich 














“Romantic Rio . . . We looked out on views like this wonderful one 
(above) from the foot of the famous Statue of Christ. To the left, the 
harbor and part of the city—right, Sugar Loaf Mountain. 


7 CLUE From New York.. .”A 


honeymoon in Rio and Buenos 
Aires had always been Betty’s dream. 
By Clipper from New York it’s just about 
thirty hours to Rio! Betty and I went 
swimming every day, rode horseback in 
Rio’s hills. Betty discovered some fine 
topaz earrings and enough real silk for 
a new dress. But what impressed us most 
was the gaiety of the people—cariocas, 
as they call themselves in Rio. 
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West Coast of South A 
At last Bob, Jimmy and Ia 
tually seeing it! We took the (iim 
at Miami... and in a matter | 
a few hours arrived at Balboa] 

we visited the ruins of famag 
Panama City (above) ...T 
flew to beautiful Lima, Peru, 
La Paz, Bolivia, by Panagy 
American’s West Coast affili 
here we are (left) ona sid 
colorful Bolivia, with its b 
market places. A wonde 
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“Lake Guillermo (above) and 
Llao- Llao Hotel (left) in the 9 
Argentine National Park where 
golf and tennis are at their best. 0 
Clipper could we have had time 
a thrilling side trip.” 



















sfollow BLlUusuCl Ace of people 


ach headed for a different destination 
as they board Southbound Clippers at 
jiami, NewYork, New Orleans,Los Angeles. 









From Los An- 
geles .. .“Imagine seeing 
BOTH Mexico and Guate- 
mala in two weeks-— by Clip- 
per it’s easy! Jack and I flew to 
Merida, explored the Mayan 
ruins at Chichen Itza...Then 
by Clipper to Guatemala City. 
We stayed at the perfectly 
fascinating Mayan Inn 

(above) in the highlands 

at Chichicastenango. Then ’ 
we flew to Mexico City 





and drove out to enchant- + 2 
ing Cuernavaca. Intwo_ & 
weeks we were home En 
again, Pan American od 
fans for life!” 












(TER From New Orleans .. .’’By Clipper it’s a . 
prt hop from the Gulf to Venezuela—and mighty lucky 
me that it is! Our oil interests required that my partner 
® I get to the Lake Maracaibo fields (above) in a hurry. 
e traveled by Clipper before—and wherever I 
ye gone, every flying hour has been a pleas- 
t experience. I can readily see why Pan 
etican’s service has been world-famous for 
bre than 19 years... and how it has saved 
Sinessmen thousands of travel time dollars.” 


For rates and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent 

or the nearest 

Pan American office. 











Armed forces. There were these de- 
velopments affecting the Army and Navy: 

Personnel. War Department ordered a 
reduction of 38,000 men in units in the 
U.S., leaving only two under-strength 
divisions inside this country. Both War 
and Navy departments were told by Budg- 
et Bureau to cut back civilian employes 
to a total of 892,600 by January 1. 

Occupation forces. Army announced that 
shortage of housing prevents the sending of 
any more wives and families of enlisted 
men in lower grades to overseas theaters, 
except those in U.S. territories, after 
December. 

Officers. December 31 was set as dead- 
line for former AUS officers to apply for a 
commission in the Regular Army. New 
applications from officers who previously 
applied, and who want to try again, must 
be in by November 30. 

Exploration. A 4,000-man expedition 
into the Antarctic was announced by the 
Navy Department. The force, headed by 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, will spend four 
months in the southern polar region test- 
ing equipment and conducting scientific 
explorations. 

Reorganization. Navy announced a reor- 
ganization of operating forces as of next 
January 1, with a task fleet established for 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The naval forces 
will be enlarged in the next five months 
by 5 new cruisers, 6 destroyers and 6 sub- 
marines. 


Housing. Officials of National Housing 
Agency and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
continued efforts to resolve a dispute over 
use of federal funds for prefabricated- 
housing production, following a meeting 
with the President. Meanwhile: The 
advisory board of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion defended 
the veterans’ emergency housing program 
against charges of failure, declaring that 
430,000 dwelling units completed from 
January 1 to September 30 were as many 
as could have been completed in all of 
1946 without the program. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Veterans’ Administrator, said that 
in some localities 50 to 90 per cent of 


The March of the News 





veterans’ applications for home loans are 
being turned down because prices of the 
houses are too high. 


Transportation. Reduced furlough rates 
for servicemen will be canceled by all but 
four of the railroads operating east of the 
Mississippi River. Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads said the new rates will go 
into effect December 1 unless suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pending a hearing. The War Department, 
revealing that bus lines also were consider- 
ing cancellation of servicemen’s low rates in 
certain areas, said the Navy had joined ‘n 
urging carriers to reconsider the plan for 
dropping the reduced rates. 


Surplus property. Educational institu- 
tions will be offered most of the furnish- 
ings of local OPA boards at 5 per cent of 
fair value, War Assets Administration an- 
nounced. The 1,642 OPA offices are esti- 
mated to contain, on the average, 10 desks, 
10 to 20 chairs, 3 filing cabinets, some 
office machinery, tables and typewriters. 
The typewriters will be sold at the usual 
discount of 40 per cent granted educational 
institutions that train veterans under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 


Veterans’ aids. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reaffirmed previous decisions denying 
unemployment pay to veterans interested 
or participating in a work stoppage be- 
cause of a labor dispute. Latest case in- 
volved three veterans who were out of 
work during the General Motors strike last 
winter. Reversing the stand taken by the 
Michigan State VA agent, Washington 
headquarters of VA ruled that the three 
veterans were, in fact, involved in a labor 
dispute in which they had a direct interest. 
It is estimated that several thousand other 
veterans in similar circumstances are af- 
fected by the decision. On the general 
veterans’-employment situation, VA _ re- 
ported that veterans drawing unemploy- 
ment pay during the week ended Novem- 
ber 2 numbered about 988,700. That is 
the first time the weekly total has dropped 
below 1,000,000 in the past eight months. 
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peers employee data with Rardex Viable job specification 7 


record assures effective handling of all personnel administration. 


of MOEA 





Efficient filing systems provide detailed OT instantly, 


Kompakt Fasteners in folders segregate important personnel forms. 











Man-Power Productiveness Responds 














Checking references with Col- Stchinaes 
prepared by each applicant assures a high 
percentage of prompt and accurate replies. 
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y lists, maintained in visible indexing equipment, pro- 
€ convenient reference in both plant and personnel office. 


@ Profitable production—so largely 
dependent on dovetailing et ap- 
titudes with job specifications—is 
greatly simplified when management 
possesses adequate “ Fact- Power.” 
Record-keeping systems and rou- 
tines developed by Remington Rand 
are being used most effectively by 
many employers for this purpose. 
These “tools” of administration 
assure reference to data needed in 
hiring or in considering promotions 
or transfers. They justify decisions, 
prove compliance with regulations, 


SYSTEMS 





and lead to higher morale and lower 
turnover among working people. 
Possibly your personnel routines 
could produce better results at less 
cost, with these management control 
facilities. Ask us about them. 


PRACTICAL PERSONNEL 
SYSTEMS 

. with complete case his- 

tory data, are described in 

our 88-page study ‘’Person- 

nel Administration ... Re- 

\ cords and Procedure.’ Ask 

our nearest Branch Office 
for a copy. 





315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10,N.Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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“Payroll preparation with new Multi-Matic system assures accuracy 


and saves work. All records are completed in one writing! 















We've had a baby, too! 


This yuletide, America’s “younger set” 
will dine on a notable development of 
the National Dairy Laboratories. 


It is an infant food, built on a milk 
base. It contains all the vitamins and 
minerals that normal babies are known 
to require. They’re put right into the 
milk itself — so no supplementary vita- 
mins are necessary. 

That saves time for busy mothers. 
It saves mistakes, too. There’s no danger 
of forgetting something essential. Best 
of all, it provides adequate nutrition 
for babies at a price that even low- 
budget families can afford. 


Formulac, this infant food, has been 
tested under clinical supervision and 


proved successful in promoting growth 
and development. It has been accepted 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
It should be used upon the recom- 
mendation of your physician. 
Formulac, available in drug and 
grocery stores, is another product of 
National Dairy’s constant research in 
the field of nutrition. It is consistent 
with the modern idea that it is better to 
prevent illness by proper feeding dur- 
ing the first, most critical period of 
human life than to try to correct nu- 
tritional disorders after they occur. 


To that extent. it marks a real Christ- 
mas present to the nation’s children. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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This is a good time to get clearly in mind what it is that's happening to the 
country, what forces are at work to bring an end to the postwar spree. 

Very simply, the country is pricing itself into trouble. 

Labor started it all a year ago with strikes to get more pay for less work. 

Strikes delayed output of things people wanted. Wage increases, following 
strikes, added to costs. Cost increases, under OPA rules, couldn't all be passed 
on to consumers. Wages went up, prices were held down, output suffered. 

The public, lacking new cars, new refrigerators, new houses, new gadgets on 
which to spend its money, went in heavily for high-priced clothing, jewelry, 
liquor, night clubs, for the things that were available and often high priced. 

The lid on all prices now is blown. Autos are being marked up. Household 
equipment is being marked up sharply. Furniture is priced higher. Much build- 
ing material is raised in price. Margins of profit are being restored to pre- 
war normal now that industry can pss on to the public its higher wage costs. 

People are asked to pay for the 1945-46 strike wave. 














It's at this point that the trouble begins. 
Very many families discover that, at the higher prices, they cannot buy 
a new shoes for the children, steaks for every Sundav dinner and a new car, all at 
the same time. They may have to forget the car. Other families may have to 
choose between new household equipment and new clothes, or a new fur coat. 
Businessmen, with prices where they are, will hesitate to add further 
to inventories of materials and of goods, will hesitate to go in for building. 
Something then has to give. If peonle want new cars that are beginning to 
pour out of factories they may not be able to buy all the clothes that pour out 
| of other factories geared to produce for a boom m=rket. Or, if a new house is 
not started, or a new factory built, the building materials that are starting to 
come in a flood will tend to pile up as high-priced inventory. 
Not everything that is made is going to be salable at the new high prices. 
Orders will begin, after that, to be cut back in line after line. As orders 
are cut back, production will be reduced, men will be laid off. 
Strikes for still higher wages, under these circumstances, will just be 














fer Strikes to add further to price rises which will tend further to narrow markets, 
as which will involve more cutbacks in output and more unemployment. Unemployment 
le- will tend to make many employed persons more cautious in their buying. 


That's the sort of cycle turn that is generating for first half, 1947. | 


* Then, as the wheel turns down, forces will be set in motion to turn it up. 
Food and clothing costs will adjust downward quickly in any setback. As 
25 these costs fall, workers will have more dollars left over to buy a car, or to 
finance a new house, or to buy other things that have been wanted. 

Raw-material prices will point downward with any easing of demand. 

Worker efficiency will rise rapidly with an end to material shortages, with 
better teamwork in using new machinery, with less labor turnover. 

Costs in industry, on this basis, will tend to decline per unit of output. 

Prices of industry's products will be adjusted downward with costs. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


As prices adjust downward, people will be able to buy more, and, as they 
buy more, production will rise, and, as production rises, employment will rise 
again. The cycle of real postwar prosperity should be turning by first half 1948. 


The reasons why 1947 will not be a 1929 are these...e. 

1. Unsatisfied demands for goods at home and abroad are vast. 

2. People at home have much money, foreigners many dollar credits to spend. 

5. Credit is not overextended. 

In 1929, there was the end of a building cycle, people's demands for many 
kinds of durable goods were pretty well satisfied: foreign lending was at the 
end, rather than the beginning, of its cycle; credit was overextended, security 
inflation had been permitted to run wild. 

The inflation now approaching an end has been a commodity-price inflation 
and a wage inflation, not an inflation in corporation equities. 











A wholly new line of argument and interest is beginning to develop. 

Tax cuts, their size and who shall enjoy them, not tax increases and who 
shall bear them, are back in the news for the first time in nearly 20 years. 
Middle and upper income groups are going to get the break this time. 

A cut in Government spending, and how big it shall be, not an increase in 
spending, and where it shall be made. is to become a hot subject. Even so, it 
isn't to be possible anytime soon to get a budget of under $30,000,000,000. You 
get an explanation of the reason why and its meaning in a story on page 20. 

Labor laws, and how they shall be trimmed, is an immediate issue. During 
13 past years the argument has concerned what new labor laws should be enacted. 

Labor leadership, and the extent to which its power should be trimmed, is a 
very live subject in place of the 13 years of discussion about how much more, in 
the way of power and prestige, should be delegated by Government to these leaders. 

Unemployment, too, is coming into calculations after years of a shortage of 
workers. There likewise is a revived worry over future farm prices. 

It's something of a new era that lies ahead after the New Deal era. 














The British are highly disturbed by the promised new era in U.S. 

As important elements in Britain see the outlook: 

U.S.-Russian relations are to harden along conflicting lines. 

Nationalism, at the same time. will gain strength. Tariffs will be cut 
with care, loans abroad will not be so freely given, U.S. traders will press for 
advantage in foreign markets, backed by their great productive machine. 

A squeeze, thus, will be applied to a Britain that already is having very 
great difficulty in making out in the world. British industry will face strong 
competition, British labor get less chance to restore old living standards. 

Those are the views of important elements in Britain. They reflect the fear 
that U.S., despite contrary talk, is going to become a much more hard-boiled na- 
tion under Republican leadership than it has been under Democratic. 

The British, recovering very slowly from war, are wondering if they made a 
wise choice in deciding whether to tie their kite to U.S. They are obsessed with 
the idea that this country is going to run into a boom and then a bust that will 
jar Britain to its foundations. After the bust that might come in the 1950s, 
there is fear that tensions will grow which can result in another world war. 

That's the line of thought. It needs to be understood. 











President Truman is making it clear that he will not seek the nomination in 
1948, that the party will have to come after him if it wants him to run. 

Mr. Iruman is to go on trying to follow a middle course on policy. 

The President, if he has his way, will not pick a fight with Congress and 
won't try to stop Congress from doing things it wants to do, if reasonable. 








See also pages, 16, 24, 26, 47. 
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The mails go through on gasoline 


RUCKS, automobiles, planes supply swift mail service 
Tot only to city homes and offices but to lonely farms 
and 54,000 rail-less communities as well. Since this sys- 
tem leans so heavily on gasoline transportation, it fol- 
lows that any improvement in fuels or engines benefits 
everyone who uses the mails—which means just about 
everyone. 


During the past twenty years refiners have been util- 
izing Ethyl brand of antiknock compound to help develop 
higher octane fuels that would give more power yet cost 
no more. The automobile industry, in turn, has con- 
structed superior engines capable of making the most of 
improved gasoline. 


In the past two decades, engine power has more than 
doubled—while mileage per gallon is about one-fourth 
more for similar sized automobiles. 


The Ethyl Corporation, although today experiencing 
a shortage of the basic material used in antiknock fluid, 
looks ahead to even better gasoline in the future which 
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Contracts, orders, inquiries, 
checks—a torrent of mail pours over the 
desk of the typical executive. Whether the 
mail is brought by plane, automobile or 
truck, gasoline power has played a part in 
giving you swift, reliable mail service. 




















will allow still greater gains in engine performance. To 
this end it continues its cooperative research efforts with 
both the oil and automotive industries—helping to pro- 
vide better motor transportation at lower cost for every- 
body. The Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research + Service - Products 
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HOW TO MEET 


RISING 
COSTS 


One way to meet rising costs is to in- 
crease efficiency by using more and 
better tools, jigs, fixtures,and other man- 
ufacturing facilities. And if you machine 
metals, plastics, or similar materials, 
South Bend Lathes can help you do this. 


Designed and built for fine, close-toler- 
ance machine work, South Bend Lathes 
are fast, accurate, versatile. Toolmakers 
like them. They are popular in produc- 
tion shops. Their ease of operation re- 
duces fatigue, resulting in maximum 
sustained output. 


Write for a copy of Catalog 100-F, which 
fully explains the many features that 
make South Bend Lathes the ideal lathes 
for you. It will pay you well to investigate. 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


$35 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT safely destroy the busi- 
ness records that you were required to 
keep under price-control regulations, until 
one year after controls were removed. The 
Office of Price Administration points out 
that all producers, processors, distributors 
and other sellers of commodities formerly 
under price control are required by law 
to keep these records for one year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN usually take an income tax 
deduction for commissions paid to an agent 
for obtaining Government contracts. In 
one case involving the award of contracts 
under the competitive bidding, the U.S. 
Tax Court overrules the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and holds that such 
commissions are deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be excused 
for failure to make delivery on time under 
a Government contract because a trucking 
strike prevents shipment of needed ma- 
terials. The Comptroller General rules 
that this is no excuse for extension of time 
in the performance of a Government con- 
tract, and that a contractor must pay 
damages to the Government for the delay 
in delivery. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a supplier of build- 
ing materials, fail to set aside for the 
emergency housing program 50 per cent 
of the housing-type nails that you receive 
from your producers. Suppliers are or- 
dered by the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration to hold these set-asides of nails 
indefinitely to fill rated orders. 


* %* * 


YOU CAN purchase securities on mar- 
gin if you, as a stockholder, receive rights 
to subscribe to a company’s new issues. 
The Federal Reserve Board modifies its 
credit controls in the purchase of securi- 
ties under such conditions. 


YOU CAN now reduce, as well as in- 
crease, the wages of your employers with- 
out regard to former stabilization regula- 
tions. Officials of the Wage Stabilization 
Board say that the Government’s direct 
controls over wage and salary decreases 
are terminated by the President’s recent 
order ending wage controls. 


and administrative decision, 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility f 
violation of wage-stabilization rules th 
occurred before these controls were » 
moved. The Wage Stabilization Board; 
planning to complete action on abg: 
6,000 cases involving charges of w 
stabilization violations that were pendixy 
when controls were lifted. 


¥* * * 


YOU CAN import duty free six grou 
of timber, lumber and lumber produc 
In a move to aid the housing progran, 
regulations are issued by the Treasuy 
Department to permit duty-free impor 
of various types of sawed lumber an 
timber, flooring, plywood, red-cedar ship. 
gles and packing boxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT require security d. 
posits from your tenants in homes 
apartments built with priorities issued uw. 
der the emergency housing program. The 
U.S. Emergency Court of Appeals up 
holds rent-control officials in their conten 
tion that security deposits are not i 
cluded in the definition of “rents” that 
landlords are allowed to collect under the 
Price Control Act. , 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a subcontractor, 
expect to collect from the Government 
damages resulting from cancellation of 1 
prime contract unless you have a written 
agreement from the Government to per 
mit direct settlement of your claim. In the 
first court decisions under the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944, the U.S. Court d 
Claims rules that the Government was no 
responsible for settling the terminatio 
claims of two subcontractors. 


YOU CAN use your fterminal-leave 
bonds, received as a serviceman in Worll 
War II, as payment on your service lif 
insurance. Forms for assigning these bonés 
to the Veterans’ Administration can | 
obtained from any VA office. 


YOU CAN make a bid for oil and go 
leases, on public lands in Colorado an 
Louisiana. Sealed bids will be received by 
the Bureau of Land Management, Interwo 
Department, until December 4 on the 
Colorado leases, and December 5 on the 
Louisiana leases. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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The BEST ANSWER 
a SERVICE CALL 





The Universal “Jeep” is the ideal service car for 
garages, service stations, cab and public trans- 
portation companies and fleet operators. 

It gets through the thickest traffic in the quick- 
est time. It carries mechanics and has room for 
tools, spare tires, batteries, extra parts and equip- 
ment. The center power-take-off can power an 
air compressor for tire inflation. 

When cars are stalled in residential driveways 
and narrow streets, the “Jeep” with its 4-wheel 





The versatile, sure-footed “Jeep” bucks heavy snow 
drifts and with a snow plow attachment clears plant 
yards, walks and driveways in a matter of minutes. 


traction can go around the disabled vehicle and 


get in best position for towing or pushing. 

With its unique combination of 2-wheel drive 
for highway speed and economy, and 4-wheel 
drive for extra pulling power and more traction 
through mud, sand or snow, the “Jeep” delivers 
top-notch performance over a wide range of 
operating conditions. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


GET A yeep 


POWERED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 
‘JEEP’ ENGINE 
























We've added about 3,000,000 new tele. 
phones so far this year — more than twice 


as many as ever before. 


That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 a day over last 
year. Long Distance calls have more than 


doubled since before the war. 


We’re doing some fast stepping to 
meet your needs, in spite of shortages of 


materials. 


Best of all, service has remained good 
on most calls, despite the large increase 
in the use of the telephone. There are 
some delays, but we'll be taking care of 
all of them just as soon as additional 


equipment can be made and installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PRICE RISE—HOW FAR TO GO? 
SMALL JUMP FOR LIVING COST 


Prospect That Family Expenses, Now 150% of 1941, Will Halt at 153 


Final upswing as signal 
for a drop when buyers 
are squeezed from market 


The cost of living is about to take an- 
other upward swing. The rise that will fol- 
low the end of most Government price 
controls is not to be a steep rise, but it 
promises to bring trouble before prices 
finally adjust to a free market. 

Unions are set to demand more pay be- 
cause workers’ household expenses are up. 
Strikes can be expected to accompany 
these demands, and even may give another 
fillip to prices. Higher prices, however, will 
cause more and more persons to curtail 
their buying. An automobile that costs 
$100 more may cause a family to postpone 
the purchase of a refrigerator or some fur- 
niture. Higher rents will leave less to spend 
for groceries or for clothes. The country 
appears to be headed for a demonstration 
of how rising prices narrow markets. The 
latest swing in prices is actually a signal 
of a setback that will come from reduced 
buying power. 

The coming rise in living costs is to be 
different from the increase that has oc- 
curred in the past. This time, rents are to 
increase by 10 or 15 per cent. Automobiles, 
radios and household supplies are to be- 
come more expensive. Clothing, also, is 
likely to rise a bit more in price, but food, 
which now accounts for 42.2 per cent of the 
average family budget, is going down. 

What is taking place is the final swing in 
the price cycle. Before that swing is com- 
pleted, American consumers are to find that 
day-to-day living is more costly, but not a 
great deal more, than it is today. 

Living costs in general, as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, now are 50 
per cent higher than they were in January, 
1941. A good portion of that rise occurred 
since last June, when Government price 
controls were allowed to lapse. The rise 
appears almost to have spent itself. 

In the period ahead, average consumer 
prices are not expected to advance to a 
point higher than 53 per cent above the 
level of January, 1941. Prices for goods 





other than foods are expected to rise much 
more than this, but these increases promise 
to be offset by declines in the cost of food. 

Food prices now are 89 per cent above 
the immediate prewar period. This means 
that groceries that cost $1 in January, 
1941, now cost $1.89. This probably is the 
peak. Meat prices have fallen away from 
the decontrol splurge that sent hamburger 
to $1 a pound; poultry prices are lower 
than they were when meat was scarce. 
Milk, cheese, eggs and vegetables can be 
expected to decline when supply improves 
seasonally after the first of the year. 

Rents, the second largest item in the 
family budget, are due to increase. Rents 
have been tightly controlled through the 
war and postwar periods, but Government 
officials now are taking a more lenient 
attitude toward landlords. It is not un- 
likely that a house renting for $80 a 
month will go up to $92. If controls were 
suspended, rents might skyrocket, but 
suspension is not expected. 

Clothing costs are expected to continue 
their upward trend over the coming 
months. The average family now spends 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 
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$1.71 for each dollar it spent for clothing 
before the war. A few cents may be added 
to this outlay, by next spring, clothing 
prices are expected to be lower. 

The supply of clothes is increasing, and 
the demand for clothes is falling off. That 
trend itself is a signal for lower prices. In 
addition, cotton prices have broken 
sharply in recent weeks and wool prices 
are likely to decline. Thus production costs 
of clothing manufacturers will be down. 

Housefurnishings cost two thirds again 
as much as they cost in January, 1941, 
and will cost considerably more before 
prices turn down. Prices are being marked 
up for refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and other electrical ap- 
pliances. Furniture is advancing in price. 
and draperies are not yet declining. 

Fuel and utility costs, now 14 per cent 
above prewar, are not expected to advance 
much further unless another wage increase 
forces higher prices for coal. Fuel-oil prices 
are steady, and the cost of electric and gas 
utilities has declined by almost 6 per cent 
since war began. 

Incidental family expenses are 29 per 
cent above the prewar level and may con- 
tinue to rise somewhat over the next sev- 
eral months. These expenses include out- 
lays for barber and beauty shops, laundry 
and telephone service, medical and dental 
care, movies and other recreation, and 
transportation expenses, either by private 
automobile or public conveyance. 

Removal of price controls already has 
brought an advance in some living-cos! 
items. One automobile company raised the 
price of its cars by $100; a radio company 
increased prices for its entire line; an elec- 
trical company boosted refrigerator prices, 
and soap is to rise by 50 per cent. 

Basic raw materials also are rising ‘n 
price, a movement that will be reflected in 
a number of finished goods. Steel scrap has 
advanced $2.50 a ton, copper rose around 
3 cents a pound, rayon prices increased for 
the first time in four years, hides have 
doubled, and glycerine, a basic ingredient 
of many products, advanced sharply. 

These price advances ave reactions to re- 
moval of controls, just as meat prices re- 
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acted when the lid was lifted from live- 
stock. Recent price increases can be ex- 
pected to level out and then decline, just 
as the prices for food have leveled and 
dropped. 

Consumer prices, in fact, have moved 
rather sharply from one plateau to another 
throughout the war and postwar period. 
The first plateau was reached in May, 1943, 
when the “hold the line” order was issued. 
At that time, living costs were one fourth 
higher than before the war. Then prices 
held relatively steady until war ended in 
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August, 1945. For 10 months after the war, 
prices still responded to continued controls 
and advanced only a few points on the of- 
ficial index. 

The second plateau was reached in Sep- 
tember, 1946, as a reaction from lifting 
most controls from food. Living costs in 
that month were 45 per cent above the 
base period, due almost entirely to in- 
creased prices at the grocery store and at 
the butcher shop. The third plateau is be- 
ing approached now in response to ending 
controls over nonfood products. Signs in- 
crease that this plateau will level out at 
a point 53 per cent above prewar, and 
that the next step will be downward. 

Falling cotton prices and weakness in 
grain prices are indications of underlying 
price movements. Other signs are larger- 
than-seasonal declines in construction, a 
blunting of the city real estate market, and 
rising business inventories that foreshadow 
a reduction in business buying. Consumer 
buying is expected to fall off after the 
Christmas holidays, and, by late spring, 
1947, living costs are likely to turn. The 
turn is to result both from reduced pur- 
chasing power, because of higher prices, 
and from increasing supplies through ex- 
panding production. Larger offerings of 
heavy goods are taken as an indication 
that sales of light goods, such as cloth- 
ing, will drop. 

Wage demands from union workers may 
change the pattern, but they are not ex- 
pected to alter the trend. The 17 per cent 
average wage increase won by 1946 strikes 
has been almost erased by recent advances 
in living costs. Another round of wage in- 
creases would lead to further price in- 
creases, and to crowding still more buyers 
out of consumer markets. That additional 
narrowing of the market probably would 
hasten the downturn. Consumers already 
are showing signs that recent price in- 
creases are about all they can stand. 
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INCREASES SINCE DECONTROL 


Upturn in Charges for Durable Goods, Some Foods and Clothing 


Steady listings for most 
lines of autos. Declines 
in cotton, corn and lard 


The return to free pricing is bringing 
price rises in dozens of miscellaneous items, 
no change in many others. Contrary to 
some expectations, the end of ceilings for 
everything but sugar, rice, syrup and rents 
signalized no general swelling of retail 
prices. Instead, some went up, others held 
steady, and a few even dropped sharply. 

In the first week of almost complete 
freedom from war price controls, here is 
what happened: 

Durable goods showed the biggest in- 
creases, especially among scarce items. 

Washing machines that had been sell- 
ing for $175 jumped to $200 or more, with 
most home washers, as well as refrigerators, 
going up about 20 per cent. 

Radios increased about $1 or $2 for 
small table models, while larger console 
models, particularly radio-phonograph com- 
binations, jumped as much as 25 per cent. 
One producer raised a mahogany-cabinet 
set from $319.40 to $395. 

Small electric appliances also increased 
in price, but generally by less than the 
heavier home equipment. Price rises were 
limited mostly to 5 or 10 per cent for elec- 
tric irons, mixers and similar items. 

Typewriters and adding machines ob- 
served decontrol day with a 15 per cent 
rise for most models. A typewriter of pop- 
ular make went from $130 to about $150, 
while an electric adding machine rose from 
about $235 to $260. 

Automobiles, for the most part, held 
steady at former OPA ceilings, although 
General Motors added $100 uniformly to 
its cars and trucks, and Crosley Motors 
followed suit. 

Tractors and other farm machinery were 

upped 9 per cent by International: Har- 
Vester, 
_ House furnishings were expected to see 
increases ranging up to 25 per cent. Rugs 
and carpets led the way last week with 
5 to 10 per cent rises. Sheets and towels 
were up about 5 per cent. 

Clothing of many kinds increased in 
price immediately after decontrol. Cloth- 
iets, however, pointed out that rises were 
limited mostly to scarcer articles. 

Shoes for men and children shot up 
sharply, compensating for higher prices of 
hides, which had been decontrolled earlier. 
Men’s $7.50 dress shoes became 99. 

Suits and coats for men held steady at 
old OPA ceilings for most lines already in 
retailers’ hands, but increases were ex- 
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pected by retailers, especially for the n-w 
arriving. These 
expected to go up 20 per cent. 


spring lines now were 


Lingerie prices rose as much as 10 per 


cent. Corsets and brassieres sold at week’s 
end for up to 25 per cent more than the 
old ceiling prices. 


Men’‘s socks that had been selling for 


75 cents a pair went to 80 and 85 cents, 
and sweater prices increased about $1, on 
the average. 

Men’‘s hats, on the other hand, gave a 
hint of what was expected later for many 





stuffs up nearly 11 per cent and raw indus- 
trial materials up 18 per cent. 

Metals in the nonferrous class jumped 
immediately, tin from 52 cents a pound up 
to 70 cents, and copper from 14.2 cents a 
pound to 17.4 cents. Lead went from 8.2 
cents a pound to 10.5 cents, zine from 9.7 
cents a pound to 10.9 cents. 

Steel scrap kited quickly from $18.75 a 
ton to $21.25. Even so, producers were de- 
termined to hold steel prices generally un- 
changed, with perhaps adjustment increases 
in the price of selected steel products. 





. ial 
—Charles Phelps Cushing 


CAR HUNTERS 
--. contrary to some expectations—no general price swelling 


nondurable goods. Hats had risen gener- 
ally in price since their decontrol a month 
ago, but one producer reduced prices as 
much as 44 per cent last week. 

Food and related products increased 
in price in some instances, but advances 
were fewer—and mostly smaller than 
in other consumer goods. 

Soap led this field, with an immediate 
50 per cent hike. Soap bars that had been 
bringing 6 cents went to 9 cents, and 
23-cent boxes of soap chips and soap 
powders were going for 35 cents to 37 
cents. 

Flour was up about three fourths of a 
cent a pound, or about 7 








7 per cent, over 
its last controlled price of October 28. 
Basic commodities at wholesale 
jumped sharply in some instances, held un- 
changed in many others. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics general index of 28 especially 
sensitive commodities at wholesale rose 
about 7 per cent in the week, with food- 


Hides were up from 11.6 cents a pound 
to 31.5 cents, and burlap rose from 11.6 
cents a yard to 21 cents, after decontrol 
of those two commodities, October 31. 

Wool quotations went from $1.33 a 
pound to $1.48. And shellac, during the 
week, moved from 64.2 cents to 67 cents a 
pound. 

Cotton, however, together with rosin, 
lard, and corn, continued to drop. Cotton 
prices in a week of decontrol went from 
32.1 cents a pound to 30.7 cents, then 
recovered to 31.4 cents. 

To sum up, the first week of almost 
total decontrol of prices saw miscellaneous 
increases at both retail and wholesale, as 
well as some decreases. The rise in prices 
of some basic commodities at wholesale 
foreshadowed some further price increases 
for consumer goods. But most retailers were 
not expecting prices of nondurable consum- 
er goods generally to hold up much be- 
yond Christmas. 
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Coming Crop of Inquiries: 
Grist for Next Congress 


War Plants, New Deal Spending, Surplus Property 
And Communism as Sure Subjects of G.O.P. Probing 


Incentive in desire to cut 
federal costs and get rid 
of Democratic jobholders 


4 mine of campaign ammunition for the 
1948 elections is expected to be uncovered 
hy the Republican majority in the new 
Congress. This ammunition is to be sought 
in the records of a 13-year period of 
Democratic control, and the Republican 
search is intended to open all the books 

Investigators now are preparing to exam- 
ine the war period. when more than 
$300.000,000.000 was spent or loaned. War 
secrets. if any. will be brought to light and 
diplomatic deals will be pried open. Then 
the nine-year New Deal record prior to the 
war will be opened to find out what the 
country bought for $60,000,000,000. Repub- 
licans reason that where so much money 
was spent, some must have gone astray. 

War spending will be screened for 
favoritism, graft and waste. More cases 
like those of the Garsson munitions con- 
tracts will be studied, and investi- 


Alien-property affairs, which produced 
scandals after the first World War, is 
regarded as a lush field of inquiry. Friends 
of the Office of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian got top jobs in corporations once 
owned by enemy aliens. and Republicans 
are certain to ask why. 

Foreign policy is not likely to be chal- 
lenged directly, but it will not emerge un- 
scathed. Republicans want to know more 
of what went on at wartime conferences at 
Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran and Potsdam. 
If there were deals between foreign na- 
tions. such as a reported German-Russian 
agreement to divide Europe, the docu- 
ments are likely to be requested. 

Domestic policies before, during and 
after the war also are to be exposed to 
the congressional searchlight. 

Loans made by RFC stand high on the 
agenda of investigations by House and 
Senate Banking committees. In 14 years, 
RFC has loaned $33,000,000,000, and, in 
the process, has appointed presidents, di- 
rectors and managers of banks, utilities 


and insurance companies. Republican 
hope to demonstrate that politics sparked 
many of these deals and to show tha 
friends of the Administration got contrd 
of a number of bankrupt businesses bailed 
out by RFC. 

Housing is another field expected to de. 
liver campaign ammunition. Housing off. 
cials are certain to be asked to explain 
continued shortages of building material; 
the lack of new houses at a time when rac 
tracks are erected. The Administratioy 
also will be blamed for conditions. that 
have caused many builders to stop building 

Shortages, in fact. offer a number of 
opportunities for probes. The Republican 
food study committee has accused the 
Administration of deliberately causing q 
domestic sugar shortage and promises an 
examination. Ripe for similar studies are 
the shortages of linseed oil, the scarcity of 
glycerine, soap and certain types of paper 

Labor unions and the National Labor 
Relations Board are other activities that 
will get attention. Some Republican Party 
members already have cautioned their col. 
leagues to go slow in attacking organized 
labor, but another series of strikes would 
spur the hunt for union partisans on the 
labor board and for alleged Administration 
sellouts to union demands. 

Communism in the labor movement 
and in Government will tie in closely 
with union investigations. This _ issue 
proved to be an important vote getter in 
the recent campaign, and the Republicans 
are not expected to let it drop. They will 

look for Communist influence in 





gators expect to uncover more-im- 
portant victims than the Garssons. 
They will look for unusual profits, 
small operators who grew into big 
businessmen, and campaign contri- 
butions from war contractors. 

Surplus-property sales offer a 
ready field for probing. There al- 
ready are complaints of favoritism, 
of unfairness to veterans and other 
priority buyers. A dispute is brewing 
over whether the War Assets Admin- 
istration should sell a plant to a new- 
comer in the automobile industry or 
get the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to lend purchase money to a new- 
comer in prefabricated housing. Such 
situations are setups for congres- 
sional inquiries. 

Republican Congressmen now are 
touring Europe, looking into below- 
cost sales of $5,000,000,000 worth of 
surplus property to foreign govern- 
ments. They plan to explore Army 
occupation policies in Germany and 
Italy, black markets for U.S. goods, 
the distribution of contributions to 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. And 
they will raise questions about the 
State Department’s project for a 
$19.000.000 propaganda program. 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


labor unions, in the State Depart- 
ment and other Government agen- 
cies, and in political organizations. 
In this search, Republicans are to he 
aided by an anti-Communist move 
ment inside unions. 

Elections. Inquiries into campaign 
contributions, including complaints 
in connection with the election of 
Senator Bilbo, of Mississippi, are 
other possibilities. 

As the Republican program is 
shaping up, the country is promised 
the most ambitious and _ intensely 
pressed series of investigations in 
history. Scarcely a New Deal agency 
will escape having investigators rum- 
mage through its records. Even the 
Pearl Harbor investigation may be 
reopened. 

Studies of past Administration ac- 
tivities will be spurred further by 
Republican desire to reduce Gover 
ment spending and get rid of Demo- 





however, will be to keep the minority 
party on the defensive right into the 
next presidential campaign, and t 
persuade voters to believe that 4 
Republican broom still is needed ft 
good government. 
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cratic officeholders. The underlying | 
aim of the coming investigations, | 
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When a woman shops 

for cosmetics 

a mere man may think 

she’s simply buying 

lipstick, rouge or cream 

but a woman knows 

she’s being an idealist 

in the word’s truest sense... 
because, you see 


She has a picture 
in her mind— 

a picture caught from a page 
of her favorite magazine— 

a vision of loveliness 

that could be herself... 

and now with all the arts 

at her command 

she’s making that picture real! 





Month after month 
in-the-home research 

tells McCall’s editors 

how women think and dream— 
helps inspire those potent 
“mental pictures” 

that move advertising 

into action 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 











Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


in 5: ; r | a 
ar é ad ; aa) es 


1. Monks and Friars 


(J Flooded and light patches in printing 
(} IHuminations in a manuscript 
[] Ascenders and descenders in Gothic type 





3. Soldier 


(] An itinerant pressman 


(] An exclamation mark 


(| Material for halftone anchors 


] Monks and Friars—“Monks’’ are 

ink-flooded patches and “ Friars” 
are insufficiently inked patches in a 
piece of printing. Avoiding uneven 
printing demands good presswork 
... and good paper, too. That’s why 
many careful pressmen_ prefer to 
print on uniform Levelcoat. 


2 Printability, in paper, is that 
property which yields good print- 
ing. It comprises receptivity, uni- 
formity, smoothness, opacity. . . all 
qualities you find in Levelcoat. 
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2. Printability 





[) A printer’s ability to do fine work 
(1) Legibility of type 


(_] Property of paper which yields good printing 


4. Spectral Reflectance 


| Phosphorescent quality in paper 


A measure of paper’s opacity and color 


3 Soldier is known to printers 
as a name for the exclamation 
point...and “Leveleoat” is known to 
printers as a trademark which repre- 
sents fine quality’ printing papers. 


4 Spectral Reflectance is one 

of the physical measurements 
important in determining the opac- 
ity and color purity of paper. And 
Levelcoat papers achieve a remark- 
able amount of spectral reflectance 
—a test of their high degree of opacity 
and surface luster, 


L) “Show through” in paper 


ANSWERS C 






p) 7 
cevelcoal 
PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 











Kimberly 
Clark 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* TRADEMARK 
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OUTLOOK FOR LABOR-LAW CHANGE 


Republican Plans to Ease the Present Restrictions on Employers 


Moves of NLRB to revise 
some Wagner Act rulings 
before new Congress meets 


Employers stand an improved chance to 
enjoy added rights in dealing with their 
workers, and union leaders stand to have 
fewer rights in their dealings with employ- 
ers as a result of labor-law changes that 
will be offered to Congress. 

The new Congress is prepared to get 
down to work on labor-law changes soon 
after coming back to Washington on Jan- 
uary 3. There are hints from White House 
sources that if Congress is moderate in its 
decisions on labor-law changes, then those 
decisions may not produce a White House 
veto. 

Strategy of the Republican leadership 
in Congress will be to send to the Presi- 
dent a series of bills affecting labor laws, 
not to send one omnibus bill that might 
be vetoed and die because of combined 
opposition of many groups affected by 
this single bill. 

The range of issues to be dealt with in 
the bills taking shape, and the possible de- 
cisions on issues raised, are indicated in 
what follows: 

Freedom to speak to workers on mat- 
ters related to unions probably will be 
given to employers on an unlimited basis. 
Employers now are limited by the National 
Labor Relations Board in what they may 
say, on the ground that expression of opin- 
ions about unions sometimes constitutes 
interference with the rights of workers to 
organize. It now is planned to amend the 
Wagner Act to permit employers to call 
their employes together to hear their views. 


4 


Printed matter could be issued in reply to 


. union statements that might be issued in 


advance of collective-bargaining elections. 

NLRB itself is moving toward more 
freedom of expression for employers under 
the stir-ulus of court decisions. But, even 
if the Board does get the jump on Con- 
gress, the legislators are likely to insist that 
freedom-of-speech safeguards be written 
into the law in order to prevent any future 
change in Board policy. 

Right to fire workers who engage in 
violence, destroy property or promote or 
take part in wildcat strikes also may be 
restored. Employers now are required by 
NLRB to reinstate workers who take part 
In strikes in violation of union contracts. 
_ Unlimited right to petition for bargain- 
ing elections is likely to be granted em- 
ployers. NLRB policy now permits em- 
ployers to ask for elections only when two 
or more unions are demanding the right 
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. . . will NLRB jump the gun? 


to represent workers in collective bargain- 
ing. Congress will be asked to extend this 
privilege to permit employers to ask for 
elections when there is no conflict between 
unions and when only one union is trying 
to win the right to represent the workers. 
Here again, the Board probably will get 
the jump on Congress, by reversing its 
policy in order to permit employers full 
freedom to petition for elections. Such a 
reversal is under consideration and appears 
to stand a good chance of approval. 
Foremen’s unions are likely to be denied 
protection of the Wagner Act. Employers 
now can be compelled to bargain with un- 
ions of supervisors, even when such unions 
include other workers as well as super- 
visors. Unions have an invitation from 
NLRB to recruit foremen, who, in the past, 
have been considered representatives of 
employers. NLRB holds that it is required 
by law to follow present policy. 
Secondary boycotts almost surely will 
be outlawed Unions sometimes boycott the 
products of rival unions—in some cases by 
refusing to work on them—without fear of 
legal reprisal. 
Court appeals from all NLRB decisions 
are proposed. Employers are not now per- 
mitted to ask court review of elections, 


and may challenge decisions involving un- 
fair labor practices only after they have 
been cited for failure to obey NLRB rul- 
ings. Congress may hesitate to permit court 
review of all decisions, however, on the 
ground that the long delays that go with 
court appeals would hamstring operation 
of the Wagner Act. 

Bargaining may be more clearly defined. 
It is proposed that unions be compelled to 
state their demands at the start of negotia- 
tions and to bargain in good faith. 

Jurisdictional disputes between unions 
that result in strikes may be made subject 
to control by the courts or by the NLRB. 

Closed-shop contracts will be attacked, 
but attempts to outlaw them probably will 
fail. Congress is not likely to follow the 
lead of some States and deny unions the 
right to bar nonunion workers from 
working. 

Industry-wide bargaining also will draw 
fire in Congress. This practice is general in 
coal, steel and some other industries, but 
Congress is not likely to disturb it. 

Standards of conduct for unions may 
be adopted. Unions violating the standards 
would be punished by loss of Wagner Act 
protection. 

Separation of NLRB functions, so that 
the Board no longer will act as prosecutor 
and judge, also is a distinct possibility. Un- 
der such a plan, complaints against em- 
ployers or unions for violation of the Act 
would be prepared by a separate agency, 
and presented to NLRB for decision. 

Plans of Republicans. These and 
other changes in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act are being proposed by Repub- 
licans. As of the mement, Senator Ball 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, is heading the drive 
to amend the Act. Other Republicans, 
looking toward the labor vote in 1948, are 
not willing to go as far as Senator Ball, 
but most of them are in the mood to vote 
for changes that will give employers a 
better “break” under the law. 

The upshot is expected to be a consider- 
able overhauling of the Wagner Act. In ad- 
dition, strong efforts will be made to cut 
down strikes by improving mediation ma- 
chinery and by requiring that strikes 
against public utilities be submitted to 
some form of arbitration. Compulsory ar- 
bitration as a general practice, however, 
will get no further in the next Congress 
than it has in the past. 

A White House veto, apparently, is all 
that stands in the way of a law limiting 
the power of union leaders. If the veto is 
used freely on labor bills, there very likely 
will be enough votes in Congress to over- 
ride the President on some issues. 
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BARRIERS TO SMALLER BUDGET 
AND LARGE-SCALE TAX CUTS 


High Cost of Military Program and Aid to Veterans and Farmers} 


Prospects that Government's 
income will drop next year 
if business activity declines 


The taxpayer’s dream of a return to the 
good old days of low taxes is not to be 
realized. Although wartime taxes will be 
lowered, the idea of a return to prewar 
rates, held by many members of a new 
Congress with promises to fulfill, is crack- 
ing on the rock of hard facts. 

Hard facts of the nation’s financial out- 
look simply are these: 

Outgo of the National Government in 
years just ahead cannot be reduced much, 
if any, below $30,000,000,000, provided de- 
fenses are to be kept up. The lowest outgo 
to be expected in the fiscal year beginning 
next July is $31,000,000,000, or $10,000,- 
000,000 less than in this year. A reduction 
to that level involves cutting some corners 
that may not be cut. 

Income, if prosperity continues undi- 
minished and if taxes stay at present rates, 
will amount to $39,600,000,000 at the very 
best. If there is a setback from the present 
inflated level of prices and incomes, the 
level of revenue could drop quickly to less 
than $35,000,000,000. 

Left over for cutting taxes or debt or 
both will be no more than $8,500,000,000. 
If there is any shakeout in business the 
amount left over may be no more than 
$3,000,000,000. A 10 per cent cut in in- 
dividual income taxes would use up over 
$1,500,000,000 of that $3,000,000,000. A 20 
per cent cut would use up all, or more, with 
nothing left for cutting excise taxes or re- 
ducing debt. Thus, a 20 per cent cut in in- 
come taxes plus a reduction of excises 
might mean an unbalanced budget. 

It is the $31,000,000,000 figure of outgo 
that troubles the taxpayer’s dream. That 
figure is more than three times the biggest 
outgo figure of New Deal days. If, be- 
yond the next budget year, no more 
than $1,000,000,000 can be cut off that 
figure, then the days of low taxes will 
be delayed further. 

A spending breakdown tells the 
story of what happened to the country dur- 
ing war and why it is that taxpayers will 
remember New Deal days as an era of low 
taxes. 

Military costs are to be $10,000,000,000 
at rock bottom in the 1948 budget year, 
starting next July 1. This is $3,000,000,000 
less than strictly military costs this year, 
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and $6,000,000,000 under the present total 
for military costs and expenses for after- 
math of war. Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, a leading economy advo- 
cate, sees $10,000,000,000 as the bottom 
figure for military expenses next year, and 
says that these costs might go to $12,000,- 
000,000. Military outlays now are running 
10 times prewar levels, and greater than 
the whole amount of the biggest New Deal 
budgets. But, at $10,000,000,000, the Army 
and Navy are forced to make severe cuts 
in pay, subsistence, transportation, con- 
struction, atomic service, occupation costs 
and reserve activities. Any further sub- 
stantial cuts in military outlays in later 
years probably will depend upon a dis- 
armament agreement with Russia. 
Veterans’ costs are to reach at least 
$7,000,000,000 next year, more than 12 
times the prewar outlay. And even that 
figure may be low. It allows for no bonus 
or other new veteran programs. Nor does 
it allow for a business recession, which 
probably would cause more veterans to 
take advantage of aids offered by the GI 
Bill of Rights. The number claiming col- 
lege benefits already is greater than antici- 





Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1947 
Total Expenditures 
$41,539 Million 





MILITARY 


pated, which means that the veterans’ pro. 
gram this year is likely to cost more thay 
the budgeted $6,200,000,000. This is a 
item that nobody, in all the talk of econ. 
omy, proposes to cut. 

Interest on the public debt, $5,000, 
000,000 this year, might be cut to $4,700. 
000,000, but this is a bottom figure. This 
expense is five times the prewar amount, 
and there is not much that can be done 
to reduce it. Interest rates, now averaging 
less than 2 per cent, are as low as they 
are likely to go. 

Here are three spending categories, 
then, that add up to at least $21,700,000, 
000. At that sum, they appear to be irre. 
ducible. They could run considerably 
higher. These three things alone are to 
cost more than twice as much as the whole 
cost of Government in prewar years. 

Now to get into other items. 

Terminal-leave pay is an item that 
promises a $2,400,000,000 saving in the 
1948 budget, as the whole amount is 
covered in the current budget. 

International finance is estimated at 
only $1,500,000,000 for 1948, against 
$4,168,000,000 this year. 


~~ 
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Government aid programs—including 
farm relief, Social Security payments and 
retirement benefits—are likely to cost con- 
siderably more than in the current budget 
year. At the least, this item is likely to be 
hoosted from $2,426,000,000 to $2,752,- 
000,000. And this allows for no general re- 
lief program, such as work relief. 

Aids to agriculture may turn out to be 
the big item here, although little is in- 
cluded for that purpose in the estimate. 
The Government is committed to support 
major farm-product prices at a minimum 
of 90 per cent of parity. Parity is the price 
that assures the farmer a purchasing pow- 
er for each unit of his commodity com- 
parable to that which prevailed in the 
period 1909-14. Some estimates of what 
that will cost in the budget year 1948 run 
as high as $2,000,000,000. As a starter, the 
Government is spending millions to support 
potato prices. 

So far, these items come to nearly $26,- 
000,000,000, and there is more to go. 

Public works, including the housing pro- 
gram, is down for $1,702,000,000, an in- 
crease of $613,000,000 over this year. Pub- 
lic works and relief together, at $3,600,- 
000,000, were the top budget item in 1939. 
The 1948 figure allows for the $230,000,- 
000 veterans’ hospital program, an item not 
likely to be cut. It also permits relatively 
small increases in regular public works, 
such as rivers and harbors, flood control 
and highway building, for which demands 
on Congress and the Administration are 
mounting. 

Tax refunds are likely to cost about 
$1,500,000,000 in 1948, and there is little 


elasticity here. That is $357,000,000 less 
than this year. 

General Government costs—outlays for 
operating the various departments, bureaus 
and agencies—are unlikely to drop below 
$2,000,000,000. This represents a cut of 
$286,000,000 from this year’s budget. This 
is the area most people mean when they 
talk about cutting Government costs, 
and yet, if this whole budget category 
were to be eliminated, the Government’s 
budget troubles still would scarcely be 
touched. 

As it all adds up, therefore, the cost of 
Government in the next budget year is to 
be $31,154,000,000, at a minimum. Actu- 
ally, the total could be several billion 
dollars more than that. That is one factor 
in the high tax prospect ahead. 

Income is the other factor that condi- 
tions present tax thinking. To be realistic, 
budget planning must allow for a business 
setback of moderate proportions, begin- 
ning in 1947 and easing up in 1948. This 
will be an adjustment period that prob- 
ably will bring some sharp price declines, 
falling production in some lines, and un- 
employment. Since tax schedules are 
geared to the national economy, these 
things would take a toll of Government 
revenue. 

By the best gauges now available, 
federal income for the budget year 1948 
under these conditions would drop to 
about $34,100,000,000 at present tax rates. 
Here is the way it figures out if a set- 
back occurs: 

Income taxes on individuals and cor- 
porations, to produce $27,445,000,000 this 





year, would provide only about $23,499,- 
000,000 in 1948. 

Employment taxes, expected to raise 
$1,881,000,000 this year, would drop to 
around $1,729,000,000. 

Excises and miscellaneous taxes, good 
for $7,746,000,000 this year, would produce 
only $7,000,000,000 in 1948. 

Customs and other revenue would drop 
from $3,847,000,000 in 1947 to $3,113,000,- 
000 in 1948. 

Subtract $1,218,000,000 to be paid into 
the Social Security old-age trust fund, and 
net receipts for 1948 come to $34,123,000,- 
000. That, allowing for a relatively mild 
business recession, is about what to expect 
at present tax rates. 

Tax and debt reductions, therefore, 
may have to move within relatively nar- 
‘row limits. A Republican-dominated Con- 
gress is unlikely to cut taxes at the expense 
of unbalancing the budget. This is espe- 
cially true in the Senate, where leaders 
are budget conscious. 

Therefore, a 10 per cent cut in income 
taxes, or 15 per cent at the outside, along 
with some moderate cuts in excises, may 
be all to expect. At 10 per cent, Congress 
could leave nearly $900,000,000 to apply 
on the national debt and have around 
$550,000,000 for excise tax reductions. 

Beyond 1948, with a prolonged period 
of prosperity, further cuts in individual 
taxes, excises and corporate rates, along 
with sizable reductions in the public debt, 
can be expected—assuming the budget 
can be held to $30,000,000,000 or less. But 
for 1947 and 1948, the prospect is not so 
bright as many imagined. 
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Congress's Shift to Home Affairs: 
‘A8 Victory as Aim of Republicans 


Election Clues to New Slant on the Tariff Act and Foreign Loans 


Indication that Case bill 
could be passed now in 
spite of presidential veto 


Domestic affairs and the winning of the 
1948 presidential election now stand at 
the top of the list of things that will hold 
the interest of the next Congress. Its 
first efforts are to be aimed at wiping out 
governmental controls, cutting taxes, trim- 
ming federal spending, and, perhaps, put- 
ting some curbs on labor. Foreign affairs, 
for the first time in six years, stand at the 
bottom of the list. 

Republicans think they got a mandate 
at the polls. But they are not certain what 
that mandate was. Some think it was to 
impose new restraints upon labor. Others 
believe it was to wipe out federal controls. 
Still others think it was a revolt of the 
voters against the taxes and spending of 
the New Deal and war years. Foreign 
affairs played little part in the campaign, 
and no one now thinks the mandate has 
anything to do with foreign policy. 

The Republican steering committees of 
the House and Senate are devoting their 
attention almost exclusively to other things. 
Its plans call for cutting appropriations 
and taxes (see pages 20 and 34). It is 
talking about cutting down controls (see 
page 54). It wants “constructive but 
emphatically not punitive” labor legisla- 
tion (see page 19). And it has various 
investigations in mind (see page 16). 

An appraisal of the election results 
and the effect that they may have on 
future legislation now is possible. It indi- 
cates that the new leadership of the two 
houses of Congress is opposed to foreign 
loans and to reciprocal trade agreements. 
Such measures would have trouble getting 
through the new Congress. 

It also indicates that the new Congress 
will have the votes for whatever restrictive 
labor legislation it may regard as neces- 
sary. But there are special reasons why this 
power may not be used. 

The British-loan voting record throws 
light upon the views of the new leaders on 
aid to foreign nations. The vote showed 17 
Republicans for and 18 against. Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, paired 
for the bill. Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 
of Maine, voted for it. Senators Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, and Kenneth S. Wherry, of 
Nebraska, opposed it. These four will be 
the top Republican leaders in the new Sen- 
ate. 
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In the House, 61 Republicans voted for 
and 122 against. Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, in line for 
the speakership in the new House, voted 
for it. Representatives Clarence J. Brown, 
of Ohio, Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, 
Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio, and Everett 
M. Dirksen of Illinois, who are trying for 
the leadership post, all were against it. 

The loan and the election. An exami- 
nation of the election results in terms of 
members who voted for and against the 
loan, without regard to which party the 
members belonged to, indicates that such 
a loan proposal would have far harder go- 
ing in the next Congress and might be 
defeated. 

Senate. Of the Senators up for re-elec- 
tion, 2+ voted on the loan. Twelve of these 
voted for the loan. Of these, 6 were elected 
and 6 defeated. Twelve voted against the 





loan. Of these, 8 were elected and 4 
defeated. 

These changes would not affect the result 
in the Senate. If the newly elected Senators 
voted opposite to their predecessors’ votes, 
and the incumbent Senators voted as they 
did before, the new vote would be: for, 
44; against, 36. 

House. Of the 201 Representatives who 
voted for the British loan, 157 were re. 
elected and 44 defeated. Of the 155 who 
voted against the loan, 143 were re-elected 
and only 12 were defeated. A new vote on 
the measure, with the newly elected mem. 
bers voting in a manner opposite to their 
predecessors, and the survivors of the 
election voting in the same way they did 
before, would show: for, 187; against, 187, 
On a tie vote, a measure fails to pass, 

Reciprocal trade agreements also are 
frowned upon by a majority of the Repub- 
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licans. However, the law which permits the 
State Department to work out such agree- 
ments does not expire until 1948. This 
means that the Department may go ahead 
with its negotiations with 18 nations for 
new agreements; but that the whole ques- 
tion of renewing the Act will be thrown 
wide open in the middle of the presidential 
election year. 1948. 

When the measure was up for renewal in 
the present Congress, 15 Republicans voted 
for it in the Senate and 16 against. Of the 
four new Republican leaders in the Senate, 
Senators Taft, White and Wherry voted 
against extending the measure, and Sena- 
tor Vandenberg was not recorded. 

In the House, 33 Republicans voted for 
the bill and 1! against. Of the five men 
now aspiring for leading positions, Repre- 
sentailive Dirksen alone voted for the 
agreements plan. Representatives Martin, 
Halleck and Jenkins all voted against the 
measure, and Representative Brown was 
paired against it. 

In spite of the strong Republican senti- 
ment against the reciprocal trade plan—an 
opposition that goes all the way back to 
Herbert Hoover’s veto of such a proposal— 
the Republicans are more likely to try to 
amend than to repeal the present Act. 
President Truman probably could stop 
such an effort with a veto. 


Case bill. Strong pressures already are 
rising for enactment of a measure to im- 
pose some of the curbs upon labor that 
were embodied in the old Case bill, vetoed 
by Mr. Truman in the present Congress. 

Of the Senators who were up for re- 
election, 21 were on record on the Case 
bill. Ten of these voted for the measure. 
Of the ten, 8 were re-elected and 2 were 
beaten. Of the 11 who voted against the 
Case bill, 4 were re-elected and 7 were de- 
feated. 

In the House, 381 Representatives were 
on record. Of the 236 who voted for the 
measure, 217 were re-elected and 19 were 
defeated. Of the 145 who voted against 
the bill, 98 were re-elected and 47 were 
beaten. 

If a new vote were held and the newly 
elected members were to vote in a manner 
opposite their predecessors, the result 
would be a considerably stronger vote for 
the Case bill than before. The old Senate 
vote was 49 for, 29 against. The new vote 
would be 54 for, 24 against. The old 
House vote was 258 for, 155 against. The 
new would be 286 for, 127 against. In each 
house, the new vote would be large 
enough to pass the measure over a presi- 
dential veto. 

Cautious attitudes. In the face of a 
presidential election, however, both the 
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—Pease in Newark Evening News 


CAUTION! 
... but they are not certain what that mandate was 
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Republicans and the Democrats will be dis- 
posed to feel their way carefully. 

If Republicans think they have labor 
support in their home districts, they will 
not be eager to throw it away by support- 
ing antilabor legislation. Democrats and 
some labor leaders say that labor did 
not come out and vote in the election. 
The figures are not yet conclusive on 
this point. But the inroads that the 
Republican Party made upon the city 
vote all the way across the country are 
impressive. 

In 70 cities in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, Middle Western and Far Western 
States, Republicans had gotten more than 
50 per cent of the vote in only nine in 19-44. 
These were Yonkers, N. Y.—the only one 
in either the New England or Middle At- 
lantic States—and eight in the Middle 
West: Tulsa, Okla.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Peoria, Ill.; Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; and Cincinnati, Toledo and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. They carried not a single Far 
Western city. 

They carried 50 of the 70 cities this year. 
Where they had carried no city in the New 
England States in 1944, this year they car- 
ried Lowell, Boston, Cambridge, Worcester 
and Springfield, Mass.; and Bridgeport and 
New Haven, Conn. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, in addi- 
tion to Yonkers, they carried Paterson, 
N.J.; Reading, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Erie and Scranton, Pa.: Utica, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Syracuse, N. Y., and Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

In the Middle West, they took, in ad- 
dition to the eight carried in 1944, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Omaha, Nebr.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minn.; Des Moines, Ia.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Canton and 
Akron, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. 

In the Far West, they won Seattle and 
Spokane, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Sacramento, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land and San Diego, Calif. 

The only cities that were left to the 
Democrats across these broad areas, out- 
side the Solid South, were Fall River and 
New Bedford, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Providence, R. I.; Camden, Trenton, Jer- 
sey City, Newark and Elizabeth, N.J.; 
New York and Albany, N. Y.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Denver, Colo.; Youngstown and 
Dayton, Ohio; Kansas City, Mo.; Chicago, 
Iil.; South Bend and Gary, Ind., and Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

It was the biggest block of cities the 
Republicans had carried since the 1920s. 
Without a certain amount of support from 
labor, they could not have carried this 
number. The cities that they won in 1946 
represent a claim to the electoral vote of 
19 States. If they could win the same cities 
in 1948, these States alone would give 
them 283 electoral votes. It takes only 266 
electoral votes to elect a President. 
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PREPAREDNESS OF FARMERS 
TO WITHSTAND PRICE DECLINE 


Their Caution in Avoiding Difficulties That Followed World War | 


Results of typical lowan’s 
1946 operations and what 
he intends to do next year 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Any downturn in prices or any shakeout 
in business is, as usual, to hit the farmer 
first. Prices of farm products have risen 
faster and further than most other prices. 
Farmer income per capita is much higher, 
compared with prewar figures, than is in- 
come of other groups. Vibrations in the 
economic system are to be felt in the farm- 
ing country before they are felt elsewhere. 

Prices of many farm products, in fact, 
already have fallen rather sharply. Control 
of prices ended first on foodstuffs, result- 
ing in a temporary spurt that since has 
been transformed into a rather large de- 
cline. With this turn in farm prices, there 
arises a question of whether farmers are go- 
ing to get hurt after this war as badly as 
they were hurt after the last war. It was 
in Towa that the break hit hardest 25 
years ago, so a member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News has 
sought in Iowa to find whether a repeti- 
tion of that earlier experience is to be ex- 
pected. 

It is clear, after examination of the situa- 
tion in the heart of the nation’s farm area, 
that farmers are not to get caught again as 
they were caught after the last war. Farm- 
ers, almost universally, remember the les- 
sons of 25 years ago. They have not specu- 
lated in land to the extent that they did in 
World War I. The tendency has been to let 
city people do that speculating. Debt is 
pretty well paid down. Ideas for improving 
standards of living on the farm are quite 
modest, with emphasis still on improving 
the productive plant itself. Savings are 
large after a series of prosperous years, 
yet buying remains on the cautious side. 

Farmers seem to be aware that price 
levels probably will be lower next year 
than this. They rather expect that income 
cannot be held as high as it has been. There 
is no expectation, however, that the bot- 
tom. is going to drop out of the farming 
business or that farm products will have 
to sell at a sacrifice. The inclination is to 
accept some over-all guidance from the 
Government on matters of farm produc- 
tion policy. 

To give an insight into the position of 
the average Middle Western farmer, the 
attitude and experience of a typical Iowa 
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farmer are drawn upon in what follows. 
This farmer is the owner of a 104-acre 
farm in Story County, northeast of Des 
Moines. After working 30 years as hired 
man and tenant, he got a chance two 
years ago to buy his own place at a bar- 
gain price of $13,500. That is about $130 
an acre, or nearly $100 less than the usual 
price here then. The low price was due 


hogs when he sends them to market in 
December, though marketable hogs were 
bringing 26 cents a pound last month. 

In addition to his cash profit, an aver- 
age farmer has enlarged his stock of seed, 
feed grains and livestock at the end of each 
growing season. On the basis of present 
estimates, the typical farmer in Iowa will 
carry over, as a start for next year’s crops 





THE FARMER & HIS ACCOUNTS 
... the lessons learned 25 years ago are remembered 


to the run-down condition of the farm 
at the time of purchase. 

Income. The experience of this one 
farmer as to profits on the year’s opera- 
tions indicates how other corn-belt farmers 
are faring. He will take in a total of about 
$6,500 for the hogs, corn and other crops 
sold in 1946. Less than half of that will 
pay his operating expenses, leaving him 
a net of more than $3,250. 

This total income for 1946 is little 
changed by the extreme price fluctuations 
of recent weeks. Most small farmers, such 
as this one, made little or no extra 
profit from the price rise that followed 
just after decontrol of prices. He had 
already sold his soybeans, for instance, 
before prices shot up $1 or more a bushel 
on the removal of ceilings. He would have 
received $1.94 a bushel for corn in mid- 
October, but now that he has the corn to 
sell he will get about $1.25 a bushel. He 
may be lucky to get 20 cents a pound for 


of corn and hogs, about 2,500 bushels of 
corn and 20 sows. 

Spending. Out of income, farmers must 
finance next year’s crops and meet debt 
payments. Very few men in this area were 
able to avoid debt during the depression, 
but the great majority have been paying 
off their obligations at a high rate during 
the last few profitable years. Then comes 
improvement of land, and machinery and 
additional livestock. The attitude of nearly 
all these Midwestern farmers is summed 
up in the plans of this Story County man: 

He is setting aside $2,500 to cut down 
his debt. That will leave him owing only 
$4,000 on his farm. He is going in heavily 
for fertilizers and conservation methods, 
to restore the productive power of the rich 
loam that is a trademark for Iowa. Since 
his farm was run down when he bought it, 
improvements are necessary on the farm 
buildings, too. He says he will spend every 
dime he can afford on a new corncrib, a 
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cattle shed, a chicken house. A combine 
is to be bought when he can get it. 

In typical fashion, improvements for his 
house come last in his scheme of things. 
The modest white house is half as big as 
the barn. The only improvement he is al- 
lowing himself this year is a much-needed 
running-water system. But he emphasizes 
that he wants conveniences and plans to 
vet them just as soon as his farm is built 
up in a productive way. His better-estab- 
lished and richer neighbors already are pre- 
paring to buy many things for their homes. 
Al] through the corn belt, farmers are in 
the market for furnaces, plumbing fixtures, 
electrical appliances. Demand is high for 
autes and machinery of all kinds, 

Plans for 1947. This is the time of 
vear when farmers plan their next year's 
operations. A survey of intentions in this 
area reveals a rather close dependence by 
the docal farmers on guidance received 
from “Government production goals. But 
there is a strong inclination to be exceed- 
ingly cautious in committing themselves 
to high-cost planting programs. The 
farmer selected for this example is laying 
plans as follows: 

Hogs. He will raise about 120 hogs next 
year from spring pigs, compared with 85 
this year. This is his own idea, stemming 
from the fact that, usually, when he has 
made any money, he has made it on hogs. 
If enough other farmers figure things the 
same way there should be plenty of pork 
late in 1947. As it is, pork will flow into 
city butcher shops this December and 
January, when the farmer and his neigh- 
bors send very fat hogs to market. But 
shortage is to return in the spring and 
summer, because this autumn’s pig crop 
is 15 to 20 per cent smaller than last 
year’s, 

Beef cattle. He plans to buy a few beef 
cattle to fatten next year, although he 
fattened none this year. So do most other 
corn-belt farmers. Feed lots are filling up 
fast as thousands of cattle move in from 
the ranges. That means fairly plentiful 
supplies of beef for city housewives next 
spring and summer, much of it quality 
beef that will make tender, juicy steaks. 
For the farmer, risks in this cattle feeding 
do not appear excessive, though. he is 
aware that they exist. 

Corn. His plans are more uncertain in 

the case of corn. He would like to plant 
about as much as he did this year, en- 
couraged by this season’s big yields and 
the prospect of a high Government loan 
tate on 1946 corn, expected to range from 
$1.08 to $1.12 per bushel. 
_ Soybeans. These are almost a certainty 
in his planting schedule. He made more 
than $400 on 6 acres of beans this year, 
and there is a big demand in sight. 

Dairying. Milk and butter promise such 
good returns that he is planning to add a 


few more milk cows to the seven he has 
now, 
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. improvements for the house come last 


Poultry. Prices for poultry and eggs 
have been falling, so he is hedging against 
a further drop, much more drastically than 
roost Iowa farmers, by culling his flocks for 
the winter from 400 to 200 chickens, 

That is the 1947 program of one farmer. 
His planus are similar to the plans being 
made on many other farms throughout the 
Midwest As to the prospects he and his 
neighbors see ahead: 

Risks. The three great farming risks of 
falling markets, bad weather and destruc- 
tive pests are taken as part of the business 
in this great farm region. Farmers show a 
tendency to take their cues about markets 
from the Government, as they have formed 
a habit of doing since 1932. A protracted 
period of bad weather could ruin them, and 





many farmers now are beginning to think 
that leaner years are due after the recent 
years of good growing weather. A drought, 
bringing the return of dust storms, is 
feared. Occasional telltale dust is seen from 
overcropped and eroding soil. 

Safeguards. But farmers generally 
seem rather optimistic about evading some 
of the worst effects of the bad times that 
they regard as inevitable. For one thing, 
they are well informed about the Govern- 
ment’s broad price-support program, and 
that is assured until January 1, 1950. 
Also, farmers feel that they learned well 
the lessons of the boom and bust in the 
20s and °30s. They impress an observer 
as good risks in any economic tussles that 
lie ahead. 
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PRODUCTION GUIDANCE FROM WASHINGTON 
... the tendency is to rely on Government for market cues 
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FIGHT FOR ‘BIG INCH’ PIPE LINES 


Aids to Consumer That Are Cited by Rival Oil and Natural-Gas Firms 


Opposition of coal miners 
to purchase of wartime 
system by competing fuel 


A transport system of pipe lines, built 
during the war at a cost to taxpayers of 
$145,800,000, is developing a policy dispute 
that only Congress may be able to settle. 

These pipe lines, one known as Big Inch, 
the other as Little Big Inch, stretch from 
Texas to the East Coast, and are up for 
sale as surplus property. The question is 
whether to sell for transport of natural gas 
or of oil. Their function in the war was 
carrying oil. Issues raised touch many in- 
terests, from motorists in the East to in- 
dustries, politics and labor. 

Just who may buy the 2,815-miles of 
pipe line needs to be decided quickly. The 
lines are lying idle when more fuel is 
needed in the East. Oil concerns are clam- 
oring to use the pipe lines for shipping 
oil. Natural-gas interests have completed 
plans for converting the lines for gas, if the 
Government decides in their favor. 

Behind the conflict, however, these 
factors are stalemating efforts to get the 


pipe lines back into use: Interior Depart- 
ment wants to convert the lines for natural 
gas in order to bring this cheap fuel to the 
industrial East. The coal industry opposes 
this, fearing that gas might displace coal 
and wreck its market. Railroads, the prin- 
cipal carriers of coal, also object to the 
competing fuel. John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers oppose gas because 
it might cost many coal miners’ jobs. 

Other pressure is brought to bear by the 
Army and Navy, which favor using the 
lines for gas. They contend that, if oil tank 
ships were displaced by oil pipe lines, the 
supply of oil through these lines alone 
would be inadequate in time of war. 

The decision, whether it is to use the 
pipe lines for oil or for natural gas, is to 
have far-reaching effects on consumers in 
the Eastern United States. The Govern- 
ment must decide soon which of the ad- 
vantages will be granted. 

On the oil side, the cheaper cost of 
shipping oil through the pipe lines instead 
of by tanker would give automobile users 
throughout much of the East and Midwest 
a price break on gasoline. Industrial users 
of oil, including many power plants and 
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steel mills in the East, as well as home 
owners who use oil heat, all stand to bene. 
fit by reduced costs. 

For example, estimated charges on the 
Big Inch line at capacity are 17.1 cents 
per barrel from East Texas to New York, 
compared with 32.6 cents per barrel by 
tank ship. To interior points the advantage 
is even larger, with charges to eastem 
Ohio via Big Inch at 17.1 cents compared 
with 51.1 cents by tanker to New York 
and by pipe line inland. 

On the natural-gas side, wholesale use 
of this form of cheap fuel might mean a 
substantial saving for industries in the 
New York, Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
areas. It also could reduce costs to home. 
owners who use gas for heating and cook- 
ing. Then, too, presence of such a low-cost 
competing fuel would tend to lower the 
price of coal and oil in the competing 
region. 

Savings for Eastern industry and for 
home users of natural gas, in this case, 
would exceed the savings resulting from 
piping oil through the Big Inch lines, the 
gas interests argue. Cost of converting 
the pipe lines’ way stations from their 
wartime use for oil to natural gas is high, 
estimated at about $30,000,000. But, once 
the gas is being piped, its selling price 
would be far under that of either oil or 
coal, these interests assert. 

Conversely, industry in the oil-field area 
of the South might lose if this natural gas 
is piped to the East. The State government 
of Louisiana and a Texas State commission 
have protested the sale of Big Inch lines for 
gas, on the grounds that the fuel is needed 
to help develop industry in those States. 

Pressure from both sides of the oil-gas 
dispute is centering on the War Assets 
Administration, as the Government dispos- 
ing agency. But the policy decision, with 
all of its political implications, is certain 
to come up in Congress before it is settled 
and the pipe lines sold. 

It is more than a matter of selling the 
lines to the highest bidder. Bids have 
been on file with WAA for many months. 
Bids by concerns wishing to pipe oil aver- 
age about $110,000,000. Those entered by 
natural-gas bidders are in the neighborhood 
of $80,000,000. Gas bids are lower because 
of the added expense of converting the 
lines’ pumping stations from liquid to 
gaseous use. 

The outcome, whatever it is, must be 
decided soon if the nation’s largest pipe 
lines are to be returned to productive use 
without further costly delay. The final deci- 
sion rests with the incoming Congress, with 
odds seemingly weighted on the side of oil. 
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SIR HUBERT WILKINS, DISTINGUISHED EXPLORER 


Che Men f Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


Intended for those who can afford the finest, Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most 


distinguished whiskies. It is so rare, so smooth, so mellow that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. 


A“Custom? Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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All staterooms outside, each with private bath . . . promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows 


. outdoor tiled swimming pools... exclusive features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 


American luxury goes to sea.. 





Today, American complete conveniences while providing shippers 
luxury returns to with express-speed service at all times. : 


the seas in the com- 





pletely modernized 
Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, twin flagships of Grace 
Line’s post-war fleet. With this fleet of twenty fine 
““Santas’’, which includes nine new passenger ves- 
sels and nine fast new freighters, Grace Line offers 


passengers frequent sailings, every comfort and 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 





New Orleans: Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco: Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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INDEPENDENCE THROUGH DEFEAT 


Mr. Truman’s Intent to Consider Only Nation’s Interests, Not Party‘s 


Report by intimates that 
he will neither seek nor 
refuse to take nomination 


President Truman now is devoid of any 
aspirations for renomination and _re-elec- 
tion. He feels that the election results cut 
whatever ties might have bound him to any 
group or clique. He intends to devote the 
next two years to working as President for 
all the people, not for a party or a group. 
In this sense, he wholeheartedly meant his 
offer to co-operate with the Republican 
Congress. 

These are the feelings of the President as 
described by his closest and most intimate 
friends after Mr. Truman had time to re- 
flect upon the outcome of the election. 
They say the President feels that neither 
he nor the Democratic Party has anything 
to gain by trying to be politically astute 
during the next two years. Therefore, he 
plans to do what seems to him to be the 
best for the American people, regardless of 
political dictates. 

1948 nomination. This means that 
Mr. Truman will not spend the next two 
years building political fences and gather- 
ing up delegates for the 1948 Democratic 
convention. His friends say that he is put- 
ting aside all thought of what may happen 
there. He is not indifferent to the nomina- 
tion, and would not refuse it if the party 
offered it to him on the basis of his record. 
But he might refuse it if it were offered to 
him on any other basis. 

Federal appointments over the next two 
years will be made on the basis of trying 
to choose the best-qualified men, not those 
who might win the most favor for the 
President with prospective convention dele- 
gates in 1948. Members of the presidential 
staff are being informed to keep this in 
mind. 

Neither the President nor his staff ex- 
pect to be careful about whose toes they 
step on. Democratic corns are in just as 
great danger as are those of Republicans. 
The old bosses of the Democratic Party are 
being so informed. 

What Mr. Truman wants, his intimates 
add, is to go down in history as a “good” 
President, not as a “great” President. And 
this is the goal that he is setting for him- 
self. 

Message preparations. In line with 
these ideas, the President is ordering a 
study of legislation that he regards as 
needed in the national interest—not just 
the party interest—and will embody recom- 
mendations for such measures in his an- 
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nual message to Congress in January on 
the state of the union. Some of these meas- 
ures will be extremely controversial, but 
presidential intimates say he will offer them 
because he regards it as the right thing to 
do. 

No decision has yet been made whether 
to incorporate recommendations for spe- 
cific labor legislation in the message. But, 
if such a recommendation is made, his 
friends expect the President to make clear 
that what he wants is neither prolabor nor 
antilabor legislation, but a measure which 
will serve the interest of all of the people. 


week-end trip down the Potomac and 
through Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis 


aboard the presidential vacht Williamsburg 
for the Navy-Penn State football game. 

Soon after his return to Washington, the 
President packed his bag for a flight to 
Key West, Fla., to spend a week of re- 
laxation at the naval base there. He may 
get in some fishing while there; but he may 
also do considerable thinking about the 
work that lies ahead. 

Before he left, Mr. Truman too' an ac- 
tive hand in the efforts to prevent a new 
coal strike (see page 36), and conferred 





WHITE HOUSE SIGHTSEERS 
efor Mr. Truman, the days of privacy had gone 


Republican co-operation. In his leg- 
islative planning, Mr. Truman expects to 
find many areas of agreement between the 
leaders of the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties. It is not unlikely that he 
will confer from time to time with Re- 
publican spokesmen. 

In a study of the platforms of the two 
parties, presidential advisers have found 
that Republicans and Democrats think 
alike upon such things as war prevention, 
a free press and radio, benefits for service- 
men, a Latin-American Good Neighbor 
policy, and racial and religious intolerance, 
among numerous others. The platform 
words often are similar. In the translation 
of general policies into detailed legislation, 
however, rows are certain to develop. 

Vacation trips. Before plunging into 
the arduous tasks that he has set for him- 
self, Mr. Truman arranged for a pair of 
vacation jaunts. The first of these was a 





with various Government officials about 
the Army’s budget for the next fiscal year. 
All possible economies are being ordered 
in the expectation that the Republican 
Congress will go over the budgets for all 
departments with careful insistence upon 
savings. They want to work out plans for 
a tax cut. 

Open White House. For the first time 
since the war started, the White House 
was opened again to the public. Just as in 
the old days of peace, visitors are free to 
walk through the grounds and to visit the 
lower rooms of the Executive Mansion. 

During the first two hours that the 
mansion had been opened to the public 
since Pearl Harbor, 1,924 visitors came. 
Two women who made the first trip came 
out saying that they could have written 
their names in the dust on the windows. 
For Mr. Truman, the days of privacy had 
gone. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- E Fy & 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- es 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” © @ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 1, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and foreny 
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THE FAIR DEAL—WHAT IT MEANS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Last week we referred to the elections as the begin- 
ning of the Fair Deal in America. What does this 
mean in relation to the vast powers now vested in the 
Federal Government over business, labor and agricul- 
ture in general and the citizen in particular? 

All are agreed that Thomas Jefferson epitomized 
the whole philosophy of good government when he 
said: “Equal rights for all, special privileges for none.” 

The weakness of the New Deal was its unmorality. 
In the guise of reform, it worshipped the gods of expe- 
diency. The end justified the means—if good were the 
objective, then it was right to take the people’s 
money and give it to favored groups. It was thought 
expedient to ride roughshod over the rights of the 
minority because they could contribute fewer votes, 

The unmorality penetrated the entire government, 
including the judiciary. The Supreme Court of the 
United States today contains some justices who be- 
long to a class-conscious, crusading group and whose 
opinions seem to reflect emotion and class prejudice 
rather than equity and fair play. 

The unmorality has extended also to the adminis- 
tration of the laws by boards, commissions and de- 
partmental bureaus. A concept of “administrative 
law” has been introduced which permits “findings of 
fact” to prevail when a board, commission or bureau 
finds them “conclusive.” The unmorality has been “‘le- 
galized” by the decision of the Supreme Court major- 
ity under the New Deal which holds that when a bu- 

reau or commission or board has found the “facts,” 
there will be no reversal of inferences drawn from 
those findings unless held to be “capricious” or ‘‘arbi- 
trary.” 

This means that we have had a government of 
men and not of laws. 

Arbitrary rule by government boards: It means 
that executive officials and board members can decide 
questions virtually as they see fit. They at times very 
cleverly “distinguish” one case from another. They 
can, for instance, make different findings in one case 
where a businessman spoke from a radio station to the 
public and in another case where he talked over the 
loud-speaker system in his plant to employees. In one 


case, it is “free speech.” In the other, it is “coercion.” 

This kind of sophistry has been particularly char- 
acteristic of the National Labor Relations Board, 
many of whose decisions and precedents are a public 
scandal. Here we have a conspicuous exhibit of capri- 
cious and arbitrary rulings by a board whose member- 
ship changes frequently but always seems to retain a 
majority in favor of labor union concepts. 

It is not surprising that there is a rising cry for the 
outright repeal of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
The Board members for ten years have resisted 
amendment and the labor lobby has worked with the 
Board to prevent amendment of the statute. A mem- 
ber of the Board defiantly once told a congressional 
committee that he used public funds in violation of the 
law to prevent the Wagner Act from being amended. 
Despite this offense he was later given a lifetime job 
on the federal bench. 

Purchasing ‘influence’: A Government of men 
rather than of laws has resulted in an increase in the 
influence of lobbyists and lawyers “who know how to 
get things done in Washington.” The fees of former 
New Dealers who know their way around Washington 
have been substantial and will warrant investigation 
by the new Congress, not because the individuals 
themselves did anything unlawful but because it will 
prove to the American people what happens when 
“administrative rule” is put into effect and Congress 
fails to prescribe legislative standards for the guidance 
of these boards, commissions or bureaus. 

The Fair Deal means a return to the system of con- 
stitutional government which was envisaged by our 
forefathers who wrote the Constitution. Isn’t it re- 
markable that from March 1933, when the tactics of 
revolution were introduced by the New Deal, until 
this very date not a single amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States has been voted by either 
house of Congress or submitted to the people for rati- 
fication, and yet the Congress, long before the out- 
break of war in 1939, usurped the right to regulate 
wages and hours inside as well as across state lines, 


fixed prices and wages on products sold solely within | 


state lines, and ruled unlawful the speeches made by 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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an employer to his own employees, while at the same 
time ignoring the use of strong-arm men in mass- 
picketing lines who sought to prevent, by violence, the 
American workingman from reporting for duty? 

Is there anything in our 150 years or more of judi- 
cial decisions to justify an interpretation of the Con- 
stitution saying the Federal Government can at the 
will of a few judges be changed from a government of 
limited powers to one of unlimited powers? Doesn’t 
the Tenth Amendment explicitly say that powers not 
specifically enumerated in the Constitution are 
“reserved to the States respectively, or to the people?” 

The New Deal took the position that it was no long- 
er desirable to submit to ratification by three fourths 
of the states such fundamental changes in the Consti- 


> tution as were needed to meet changing conditions. 


This, it was argued by the leader of the New Deal in 
February 1937, is too cumbersome a process. May- 
be it is, but the people should decide if it is cumber- 
some and alter in the proper way the method of 
amending the Constitution. 

To rely on the judges to amend the Constitution is 
to give the judiciary power to legislate. 

The Fair Deal must restore confidence in the Con- 
stitution by minority and majority alike. The New 
Dealers must give up their idea of violence and class 
revolution. They must be persuaded to accept the 
American concept of fair play and a fair deal as best 
for them, too, in the long run. 

Restore 60-40 party ratio to judiciary: Unfor- 
tunately the federal judiciary, where lifetime jobs are 
the rule, is occupied about 95 per cent by Democratic 


, party appointees. Not all of them are New Dealers. 


A system which permits one party a monopoly of 
the judiciary is wrong. 

The Republican majority in Congress can make a 
start toward a revision of this unmoral practice. It can 
pass a law specifying that the ratio of party strength 
shall be not more than 60 per cent for the party of.the 
President who exercises the appointive power. 

The present incumbents, of course, cannot be dis- 
turbed but vacancies should be filled almost entirely 
from the Republican party so as to begin to restore 


Fair Deal is simply a return to government of laws and not of men—Weaknéss of 
the New Deal was unmorality in means to attain its ends—Change in con- 
stitutional system through judicial decisions is contrary to Constitution. 








the balance that always existed prior to 1933. Up to 
then, the historical ratio of 60 to 40 was respected by 
Republican and Democratic Presidents alike. 

The judiciary should be carefully observed—not 
coerced. Where irregularities are apparent, impeach- 
ment proceedings should be filed. It seems necessary, 
moreover, to have a congressional investigation of the 
Jackson-Black feud in the Supreme Court. The — 
issue there is not whether someone’s former law 
partner appeared in a case but whether the decision of 
cases at a particular time was urged in Court con- 
ferences in order to affect some labor union dispute 
then pending outside the Court. 

Fair deal means government of laws: The Re- 
publican Congress cannot be accused of initiating the 
controversy. It should be recalled that Justice Jack- 
son took the unprecedented step of filing with the 
judiciary committees of both houses of Congress the 
facts about the dispute. A Democratic Congress 
ignored that communication but a Republican Con- 
gress interested in the functioning of the Supreme 
Court on a fair basis cannot ignore it. 

Lawyers in the main from one end of the country 
to the other have lost confidence in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The citizen is losing confidence 
rapidly. It is a critical situation for the American sys- 
tem of government. The judicial branch of the govern- 
ment was intended to be above politics, above preju- 
dice, above class warfare. When confidence in the um- 
pire is lost, there can be no sense of fair play. 

The Fair Deal means fair play for the citizen, fair 
play for the governmental authorities—a government 
of laws, of rules, of regulations explicitly worded and 
fairly written. It does not mean a government of men 
whose whim or caprice or bias becomes the law. 

Let us hope that the Republican Congress will not 
fail to make a thorough inquiry into the status of the 
judicial branch of our government so that it, too, may 
realize the “revolution” is no longer in command. The 
Constitution of the United States should not be 
“what the judges say it is” but what the people say it 
is through amendments approved in the manner pro- 
vided in the Constitution itself. 
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| Question of the Week. 2 





je Reg. U.S. P: 


Should Rent Controls Be Removed 
To Stimulate Home Construction? 


Because of the widespread interest 
as to whether rent control should be 
removed now that most price controls 
have been abolished, The United 
States News asked economists, hous- 
ing experts and others: 


Should Congress take controls off 
rents to stimulate building of dwell- 
ings for rent? 


Answers appeared in the November 8 
issue. Others are printed herewith. 


Frederic A. Ogg- 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, Past 
President, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, 

answers: 

In general, I am sympathetic toward the 
policy of lifting controls. But in the area 
of rents I am doubtful about the wisdom 
of it at the present time. 

The hardship that would be inflicted 
on renters with low or only average in- 
come in a period of generally high living 
costs would be serious, and the effects 
in terms of stimulus to rental building 
at least problematical. I should like to 
see every other possible obstacle to build- 
ing removed, and possibly rent ceilings 
raised moderately, but not a complete 
abrogation of rent controls under present 
conditions. 


Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo 


Chicago, Ill.; Assistant Director, National 
Association of Housing Officials, 


answers: 

I am not convinced that we will get a 
sudden flurry of rental housing once rent 
controls are removed. The lack of rental 
housing in this country has been one of 
the chronic sources of housing distress 
over the past several decades. The lack is 
no warborne one and is certainly not trace- 
able to rent control. 

The argument that if we remove con- 
trols we will get rental housing is a spe- 
cious one brought forward by organized 
real estate agents who are chafing under 
controls and are clutching at every sensa- 
tional reason for abandoning them that 
their propagandists can think up. 

There is a neat and shapely logic about 
this particular argument, but it just takes 
a look at the prewar history of the coun- 
try’s housing supply to know that housing 
experts have been aware of the need for 
rental housing for a good many years. 
Some of the theories of these experts as 


(by telegraph) 


to how to get it are contained in the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing bill. 
It would behoove Congress to busy itself 
passing that bill and not in taking off rent 
controls. 


Robert A. Brady 


Berkeley, Calif.; Professor of Economics, 
University of California, 


answers: 

This is a “Have you stopped beating 
your wife?” question. Congress should act 
to stimulate residential construction. Tak- 
ing control off rents would mean con- 
structions at inflation prices, an added 
fillip to higher wage demands to keep up 
with the cost of living—another step to 
quicken the arrival of depression. 

Evidence is lacking that landlords are 
losing money. Building materials are going 
into other uses where supplies are still 
short. Routing them to residential con- 
struction by making inflationary gift to 
landlords and building-supply companies 
at once is bad economy if sustained. Pros- 
perity is worth fighting for. 


(by telegraph) 


John E. Briggs 


lowa City, la.; Professor of Political 
Science, The State University of lowa, 


answers: 

If rent controls could be adjusted to 
maintain equitable relations among hous- 
ing interests, they should be retained, but 
experience provides no assurance of suc- 
cess in that objective. Furthermore, in- 
justice is inevitable if one economic factor, 
like dwelling rent, is limited according to 
former conditions while other factors are 
allowed to operate flexibly in response to 
present needs and _ future conditions. 
Therefore, Congress should remove rent 
controls. 

It is doubtful, however, if dwelling 
construction will be stimulated thereby, 
because it has not flourished outside of the 
rent-control cities. Lack of materials and 
inflated costs have been more inhibiting 
than low rents. 


Ray B. Westerfield 


New Haven, Conn.; President, First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of New Haven, 
answers: 

The Congress should remove all con- 
trols on rents, housing and building ma- 
terials immediately. It should stop fur- 
thering public housing, and desist from 
fostering the passage of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill. 

The Government has made an egregious 
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mess in the housing field and it should 
forthwith quit tinkering with this basic 
feature of our economy. 

If the veteran, and other deserving 
citizens really want homes to buy or rent, 
they will best return to the traditional 
American way of getting things produced 
and distributed, that is, by private enter- 
prise, profit motivation, free markets, and 
rationing through market price. Under it 
if demand for houses increases, competi- 
tion among buyers (or renters) tends to 
raise the price (or rent). This rise of 
price (or rent) causes buyers (or renters) 
to use houses more sparingly and economi- 
cally, and thereby reduces occupancy to 
the level of supply. Until sufficient new 
houses are built this doubling up is the 
only solution. The rise of price (or rent) 
also stimulates builders to erect houses 
and increase the supply. 

The present dearth of housing is largely 
the fault of OPA. By holding legal ceilings 
on rents down while individual and family 
incomes doubled, the space usedeper capita 
increased—the people reached for more 
and better housing. By holding down 
prices of lumber and other materials to 
low and disparate levels OPA annulled 
profits and quenched production and mar- 
keting of the necessary building supplies. 
By subsidizing new lines of materials 
and construction, such as plywood and 
prefabrication, OPA upset and delayed 
normal construction, rendering contractors 
idle by the thousand. By setting too low 
ceilings on prices of houses and on rents, 
it caused builders to delay projects, if not 
to abandon them altogether, or led build- 
ers to evade its restrictions by endless 
secret wicked tricks. By subsidizing and 
catering to public housing and maligning 
private enterprise, it caused apprehension 
and confused the public mind as to the 
Government’s purpose at socializing hous- 
ing. 

The abolition of all controls on rents, 
housing and materials and the restoration 
of free markets and private enterprises 
will result in the most equitable possible 
distribution of the available supply of 
housing and the speediest possible resump- 
tion of new construction. 


Robert B. Highsaw 


University, Miss.; Director, Buteau of Pub- 
lie Administration, University of Mississippi, 


answers: 


I believe that Congress should not take 
controls off rent at this time. The removal 
of rent controls would work undoubted 
and unfair hardships on many _ persons. 
The shortage of critical building materials 
Ils at present so acute that there is no 
assurance that removal of controls will 
actually stimulate construction of new 
dwelling units. 

While they have not prospered as much 
as some groups, landlords are not damaged 
by the present rent controls. These controls 
should be retained for the present. 
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HYATT...QUIET 


Performing in silence is a trait the pointer learns through 
arduous training ... but silent performance is a natural 
characteristic of Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

Freedom from destructive friction, from vibration, from 
noise—the freedoms that make possible the smooth, unin- 
terrupted performance of today’s efficient machines and 
equipment—result from Hyatt’s development of the roller 
bearing. 

The ultimate in scientific engineering and precision 
manufacture, Hyatt Roller Bearings are yet extremely simple. 
They require no adjusting, practically no maintenance, and 
are so durable they usually outlast the machine in which they 
serve. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 


QUIET 


ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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CUT IN INDIVIDUAL income taxes is set 
down as the first order of business 
for the new Congress. 

The reason tax reductions are put at 
the head of the legislative list is shown by 
the Pictogram. Lower taxes will provide 
the first tangible demonstration to mid- 
dle and upper income groups that the 
wartime squeeze on their pocketbooks is 
to relax. Taxpayers in the lower brackets 
got relief this year when their personal ex- 
emptions and credits for dependents were 
increased. 

The squeeze on the higher-income 
groups remained, but next year it is to be 
relaxed by a flat percentage reduction in 
the tax. Republican leaders are talking 
of a 20 per cent reduction, but even 10 per 
cent, in event of budget trouble, still 
would mean important tax savings. 

At $5,000 a year, for example, a mar- 
ried person with two children has $4,516 
to spend or save after taxes. A 20 per cent 
tax cut would give him $96.80 more. 

At $10,000 a year, the tax saving for a 
married man with two dependents be- 
comes more marked. Now he gets only 
$8,423 after taxes. The Republican goal 
of a 20 per cent slash would give him 
$315.40 more to spend or save. 

At $25,000 a year, the taxpayer with 
the same family responsibilities would feel 
‘ that his income jumped. He now has $17,- 
837 after taxes. With a 20 per cent tax 
cut, he would have an additional $1,432.60 
—enough to send one child to college. 

At $50,000 a year, a 20 per cent tax cut 
would be equivalent to a substantial raise 
in pay for an executive. Present taxes 
leave him only $29,281, but the proposed 
reduction would send income after taxes 
to $33,424.80. 

At $100,000 a year, taxpayers would 
be allowed to keep more than half their 
income, instead of less than half, as at 
present. In this bracket, earnings after 
taxes would amount to $56,725.60 with 
a 20 per cent reduction, in contrast to 
$45,907 this year. 

These examples explain why tax planners 
in Congress intend to provide for flat re- 
ductions in personal income taxes before 
they tackle more basic revisions. Uniform 
reductions in all bracket would give im- 
mediate relief to the persons who were hit 
hardest by wartime increases in taxes. 

The tax load, however, would remain 
far above prewar levels. The $5,000-a-year 
man paid a modest $30 in income taxes 
in 1939, against $484 today and $387.20 
even after a 20 per cent cut—more than 
a tenfold increase. 

At the other end of the scale, the $100,- 
000-a-year man would pay $43,274.40 after 
the proposed cut, against $26,229 in 1939. 
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CRISIS IN SOFT-COAL DISPUTE 


Discord Over Miners’ Right to Reopen Contract Without U. S. Consent 


Danger to industries if 
prolonged strike reduces 
fuel stocks in midwinter 


Differences between President Truman 
and John L. Lewis have brought the coun- 
try face to face with the threat of another 
soft-coal strike. This strike, if it comes, 
will hit the country at the approach of 
winter and at a time when industrial sup- 
plies of coal are dangerously low. 

The basis of the threatened strike is a 
dispute between the Government and Mr. 
Lewis over whether the United Mine 
Workers have a right at this time to termi- 
nate their contract with the Government. 
Mr. Lewis says they do. Mr. Truman and 
his advisers say the miners do not. But, 
to avoid a shutdown of the mines at a 
time when coal is so badly needed, the 
Government proposed a 60-day truce in 
the dispute to permit further negotiations. 
This offer, made by Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug, was rejected by Mr. 
Lewis. 

What the Government proposed 
was this: 

Resumption of negotiations between 
the mine union and the operators of the 
soft-coal mines. Up to that time, negotia- 
tions had been between Mr. Lewis, as presi- 
dent of the miners, and the Government, as 
custodian of the mines. The Government, 
however, was ready to release the mines 
to their private owners as soon as an agree- 
ment between the union and the industry 
could be reached. 

Continuous coal production for at least 
two months, during which an attempt 
would be made by the operators and the 
miners to reach an agreement. During the 
first month, present wages and working 
conditions would prevail. and no increase 
would be made in the price of coal. Like- 
wise, miners would not be entitled to retro- 
active increases during that month. 

Price increases would be permitted dur- 
ing the second month of negotiations, 
if a second month were necessary, and 
any wage increase granted would be made 
retroactive to December 16, the start of 
the second month’s negotiations. 

If no agreement were reached in these 
two months—that is, by Jan. 16, 1947— 
the Government would release the mines 
to their owners, and Mr. Lewis would be 
free to strike if he chose. 

In rejecting the proposal, Mr. Lewis 
doubtless had in mind that Congress 
would be in session during the second 
month of these negotiations, and probably 
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MR. LEWIS 
For the country—another threat 


would be in a mood to pass drastic anti- 
strike legislation if a coal strike still was 
threatened. The miners’ president appar- 
ently preferred to take a chance on bring- 
ing the Government around to a new con- 
tract on the theory that Mr. Truman 
would prefer to yield to his demands than 
to risk the calamity of a prolonged coal 
strike at this time of year. 

Meaning of a strike at this time was 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY KRUG 
For the Government—another impasse 


clear: Steel mills soon would have to 
shut down, and gradually all industries 
dependent upon coal and steel would grind 
to a stop. The public soon would suffer 
from the lack of heat in homes, apart- 
ments, hotels and offices. The country 
would be paralyzed in a few months. Coal 
stocks on hand on October 1 were esti- 
mated at 52,367,000 tons, a 37-day sup- 
ply for the country as a whole. 

A strike by the miners would pose again 
for the Government the problem of whether 
to give in to Mr. Lewis or to invoke against 
him the penalties of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. This Act forbids strikes against 
property that has been seized by the Gov- 
ernment, and provides criminal penalties 
for union leaders who instigate, promote or 
encourage such strikes. The bituminous- 
coal ‘mines have been in possession of the 
Government since May, when they were 
seized to end an earlier strike. 

Mr. Lewis came off unscathed during 
the war when the miners left their jobs 
while the coal pits were in Government 
hands. He took the position then that 
he had not instigated a strike, that he 
merely had allowed existing agreements 
to terminate, with the result that the 
miners stayed away from the mines be- 
cause of their traditional policy of “no 
contract, no work.” 

In the current dispute, Mr. Lewis con- 
tends that his agreement with the Govern- 
ment can be terminated upon serving 
notice of termination. Here again, there 
was no need to call a strike, because the 
miners could be relied upon to stay away 
from work upon expiration of the agree- 
ment, unless a temporary extension of the 
contract were agreed upon. 

The Government, upon advice of At- 
torney General Tom Clark, takes the 
position that the present contract, negoti- 
ated in May by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Krug, 
cannot be reopened except by mutual 
consent, as long as the Government has 
custody of the mines. Mr. Krug holds that 
the present contract is binding until a new 
pact is negotiated between the miners 
and the private owners of the mines. 

The Government has no desire to at- 
rest Mr. Lewis and threaten him with 8 
jail sentence, if the miners stop work, 
now or later. Officials fear that this would 
make a martyr of him among the miners, 
and only serve to close their ranks more 
tightly. There is nothing in the War 
Labor. Disputes Act that enables the 
Government to force miners to work. 

This is the dilemma that faces the De- 
partment of Justice every time the miners 
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Can you answer these questions about 


DIABETES? 


or decreasing? 


A. If present trends continue, the number of diabetics in this country will increase by 
18% from 1940 to 1950, largely because more people live to reach middle and old age. 
Fortunately, doctors today can help control the disease; in fact, nearly all diabetics aided by 
modern medical science can lead full, active lives. Since the discovery of insulin, the average 
length of life of diabetics has increased greatly. 


Q. What new studies 





A, Medical science knows more about diabetes than ever before, and constant research 
on new types and more effective combinations of insulin is being carried on. A chemical 
compound, alloxan, which can produce experimental diabetes in animals, has provided a 
new means for studying the disease. Further hope for progress lies in new discoveries about 
the utilization of sugar in the body. 


fa titi 


Be DANGER 


Q. Does diabetes have warning symptoms? 





A. There are usually no symptoms in early diabetes. Before symptoms develop, the 
disease can be detected by the presence of sugar in the urine. That is why periodic health 
examinations, including urinalysis, are the most effective way of discovering the disease early, 
when it is easiest to control. Once the disease has developed, definite symptoms appear, 
such as constant hunger, excessive thirst, loss of weight, and continual fatigue. 
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How can medical science help the average diabetic? 
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Diet, insulin, and exercise are the 
major factors in controlling diabetes. 


his disease, learns how to live with it, 
and conscientiously follows the doctor’s 
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Successful treatment depends upon the 
closest co-operation between doctor and 
patient in keeping these factors in proper 
balance. 


The physician determines whether 
the patient needs insulin and how much, 
as well as the amount and kinds of food 
that best meet his needs. The patient 
acquires an intelligent understanding of 


instructions for keeping it always under 
control—thus guarding against compli- 
cations that affect the arteries, heart, 
kidneys, and eyes. 

Even with diabetes, it is usually pos- 
sible to enjoy a nearly normal life. For 
more detailed information about the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 126-K entitled, ‘‘Diabetes.”’ 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


Leroy A. Lincoln, vRESIDENT iy 
s 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. A 








TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about old 
age. Metropolitan will gladly 


send you enlarged copies of this 
adverti t itable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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HAS FAITH 
IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Along with many of the nation’s 
foremost manufacturers, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company is plan- 
ning substantial expansion of its 
facilities in Massachusetts. 

G E has earmarked several mil- 
lion dollars for enlargement and 
acquisition of plants in the near 
future — an investment which 
reflects the confidence of private 
industry in the future of the Old 
Bay State. 

G E has good reasons for its 
faith in Massachusetts — fast, 
economical transportation to all 
major markets of the country — 
research facilities second-to-none 
close at hand — fine seaports — 
and other reasons zmportant to 
YOUR business. It’s worth your 
while to investigate! 


Write for the ACTION 
BOOKLET, “The 
Open Book.” Massachue 
setts Developmentand 
Industrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Dept. K 


THERE’S 


ACTION 


NOW IN 
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quit work while the Government is in 
control of the industry. 

It is a dilemma that this time must be 
faced while the need for coal is more 
critical than it usually is when the miners 
leave the pits. Most mine strikes, of the 
past, have been called in the spring when 
the need for coal has not been so great. 


More Pay Demands 
Industry Faces 


Demands for a second round of postwar 
wage increases are heading toward a cli- 
max. The new wage pattern that is set by 
the first big union to win an increase will 
be sought as a minimum by other unions 
whose contracts can be reopened or as 
contracts expire. New raises already have 
been granted in the women’s clothing in- 
dustry, and a wage showdown in the soft- 
coal industry has developed. 

The outlook for second-round wage de- 
mands is this: 

In women’s clothing, the AFL Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers have 
just won a new increase, their third this 
year, without an interruption of work. 
The increase, awarded by an arbitrator, 
amounted to 744 to 10 per cent and was 
granted as compensation for rising living 
costs. The union had asked 15 per cent. 

In meat. Negotiations between the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers and the meat in- 
dustry reached a crisis stage, with the 
union threatening an industry-wide strike. 
Ralph Helstein, president, and Lewis 
Clark, former head of the union and now 
its secretary-treasurer, appeared to be 
united in issuing a strike threat that would 
involve 200,000 employes in the industry. 
The CIO has been demanding a guaran- 
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PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS’ HELSTEIN & CLARK 


teed annual wage, a health and welfare 
fund, cost-of-living bonus and a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour. 

In electrical manufacturing. The CIO 
Electrical Workers union was the latest 
CIO affiliate to launch demands for see- 
ond-round wage increases. The electrical 
union did not specify its exact wage pro- 
posal. It said that it would co-ordinate its 
negotiations with strategy of the CIO 
Steelworkers and Auto Workers. Negotia- 
tions are not to begin until after Jan. 1, 

Steel. Demands to be filed about Janu- 
ary 15 by the Steelworkers are expected to 
include a guaranteed annual wage plan, 
as well as a shorter work week at the same 
take-home pay. Other proposals probably 
will call for financing of group health, 
accident and life-insurance plans by the 
companies, travel-time pay within the 
steel-mill gates and an end of incentive- 
pay plans. 

Autos. A strike has been threatened in 
the Ford Motor Co. plant in Dearborn, 
Mich., because of United Auto Worker 
claims that fumes in a steel-mill depart- 
ment are injurious to the health of the 
workers. The chances are good, however, 
that this strike will be averted. Wage 
neogtiations between the CIO Auto Work- 
ers and the Chrysler Corp. are expected 
to continue for some time without reach- 
ing a crisis stage. Negotiations with sev- 
eral smaller companies also are to con- 
tinue without any immediate threat of a 
strike. The union has just opened its 
agreement with the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
but, as in other negotiations, has not 
named a wage-demand figure. The aim in 
all auto negotiations apparently is for an 
increase of more than 20 cents an hour, 

Rubber. A request of the CIO’s Rubber 
Workers for reopening of a wage contract 
with the major rubber companies was 
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«4 Strike threat involved 200,000 employes 
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When you celebrate your Silver Wedding 


© 1946, 7,1. N. Co. 


Today, and all through your life you can 
enjoy the beauty and warmth of gleaming 
silverware ... yours at moderate cost, 
thanks to a “silver wedding” that took 
place many years ago. 


For it was the marriage of a coat of 
pure silver to a Nickel alloy that brought 
handsome, durable, silverware within the 
reach of millions. 


Yes, it’s Nickel silver,an alloy of Nickel, 
Your Unseen Friend, that provides the 
smooth, uniform foundation to which pure 
silver adheres without flaking ... without 
peeling. 

Nickel also adds to the hardness and 
stiffness, to keep your silverware from 
bending or denting. 


And... because Nickel furnishes a cor- 
rosion-resistant base that is ever silvery 
in color...it blends with your silver- 


... Will Your “Unseen Friend” be there? 


plate’s gleaming luster, despite a lifetime 
of polishing and use. 


Thus, again Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to make alloys 
such as Nickel silver, Nickel bronze, stain- 
less steel and Inconel...to add beauty, 
toughness and other special properties. 


In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel in giant power plant tur- 
bines to the Nickel in your electric iron 
...this versatile metal is Your Unseen 
Friend. It’s as much a part of your daily 
life as the home in which you live. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


di. Nickel — 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Those sore, stiff muscles which so 
often follow unaccustomed exercise 
can be relieved! The thing to do is help 
nature drive out fatigue acids! Rub 
your sore muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
which increases local circulation in 
these areas. As fresh blood carries the 
fatigue acids away re 
that stiffness sub- 
sides, the pain 

eases—it’s grand 

relief! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 


at all drugstores. 






W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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rejected by at least some of the com- 
panies. The union had asked for a 26- 
cents-an-hour increase. 


WSB’s Last Job 
In Wage Control 


Limited wage controls that have been in 
effect since the end of the war are now 
lifted. Employers again are free to raise 
or reduce wages without Government in- 
terference, subject only to provisions of 
union contracts. The National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board has only one job to do 
before going out of business, and that is 
the job of penalizing employers who vio- 
lated wage rules while they were in effect. 

President Truman’s removing 
these wage controls carries this meaning: 

Wage reductions, though now per- 
mitted, will not be general. Union con- 
tracts stand in the way in many industries, 
and State and federal laws generally pro- 
hibit pay cuts to less than 40 cents an 
hour. While living costs remain high, few 
employers are likely to take advantage of 
their new privilege. 

On the whole, workers can expect to hold 
their postwar wage rates for the time be- 
ing, subject, of course, to the severity of 
the recession that is expected next year. 

Wage and salary increases also can 
be made now without Government approv- 
al. For the first time in four years, employ- 
ers have no federal wage formula to restrict 
pay increases. Competition on prices, how- 
ever, is expected to become increasingly 
important in holding down wages. 

Penalties for violations of Government 
wage regulations that took place prior to 
the lifting of controls still will be assessed. 
The WSB has nearly 6,800 cases pending in 
which employers are accused of violating 
wage regulations. Mr. Truman ordered that 
the customary penalties be enforced. 

Enforcement of all these cases is to con- 
tinue, for the time being, in the hands of 
WSB. The penalty provided in the Stabili- 
zation Act for violations of wage regula- 
tions amounts to an increase of income 
taxes for the violators. WSB is empowered 
to say how much of the employer’s total 
pay roll is to be disregarded as a business 
expense in computing the firm’s tax. 

The net effect of Mr. Truman’s decon- 
trol order is that only a relatively few 
firms have any business left with WSB. 


order 


More Caution 
In ClO Demands 


The CIO appears to be taking a slight 
turn toward more conservative policies. 
This turn may show up in coming weeks 
in the organization’s attitude toward 
strikes, wages, productivity of workers, and 
Communist activity in union ranks. 


——w, 


Indications of this moderate turn to the 
right made their appearance last week es 
delegates assembled in Atlantic City for 
the CIO’s annual convention. Philip Mur. 
ray, CIO president, provided the tip-off 
in his report to the convention. 

On economic questions, Mr. Murray 
sounds a note of caution. He recognizes 
the possibility of a recession next year, and, 
in effect, advises his followers to take 
more conservative approach to contract 
demands than the CIO did in the past. 

Strikes. Mr. Murray does not threaten 
a new wave of strikes by CIO unions, but 
asserts that the CIO is “not quarreling with 
business.”” CIO, he indicates, wants to co- 
operate more with industry than it has in 
the past. Despite the conciliatory tone of 
the report, however, Mr. Murray obviously 
is not in a position to guarantee that CIO 
affiliates will not strike, regardless of how 
much he himself might oppose strikes. 

Wage increases again are to be sought 
by the CIO unions, but Mr. Murray ap- 
proaches the whole problem cautiously. He 
warns that “a sound and intelligent ap- 
proach must be made to solve the many 
problems of our current boom psychology 
in order to prevent a sudden bursting which 
will bring depression and consequent un- 
employment.” No specific figure was men- 
tioned as a CIO wage-increase goal. 

Annual wage. CIO affiliates are remind- 
ed to include a demand for an annual- 
wage guarantee in their next contract pro- 
posals. Mr. Murray says that “one of the 
fundamental aims” of CIO is the establish- 
ment of a guaranteed annual wage as a 
means of achieving full employment. It is 
noted that Mr. Murray does not outline 
any specific form of guarantee. It is ex- 
pected that the CIO will accept much less 
than a 52-week guarantee if it can estab- 
lish the principle of the annual wage. 

Productivity. Many of Mr. Murray's 
left-wing followers have objected to re- 
marks by AFL leaders urging greater 
efficiency of workers. In his report, Mr. 
Murray says that “out of the benefits 
which flow from increased productivity and 
increased efficiency the workers should be 
assured of a larger proportion of the finan- 
cial emoluments which ensue.” 

Profits. Mr. Murray also states that he 
favors allowing business a “reasonable 
profit” on its investments. This is more 
conciliatory than statements by some sub- 
ordinate CIO officials have been in the 
past. 

On Communism, the CIO executive 
board tightened the rules governing local 
councils of the organization, thus putting 
a squeeze on left-wing elements. Mr. Mur- 
ray was given power to expel known Com- 
munisis and to seize funds and property 
of city industrial union councils. 

CIO city councils were told by the exec- 
utive -board to follow ‘policies of the 
national C1O more closely. In announcing 
changes in rules that will prevent local 
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“I'M A FARMER IN NORTHERN IL 


“lve farmed in Northern Illinois for about 50 years. The land is rich and it’s a 
help to me to be near the biggest food-processing center in the country. The corn 
and milk | produce are only a few hours away from the large distributing 
center in Chicago. My family has been farming around here for a long 
time and we've seen this land grow more productive every year. I've 
brought up my children and educated them here in Northern Illinois. 


They‘re staying to work and live here, too.” 








This man is typical of the progressive farmers of Northern Illinois. There 
is an abundance of good roads and railroads to get their products to all 
of the country’s large marketing centers, This same transportation net- 
work, plus the area’s diversified industrial facilities, combine to provide 
the finest machinery and equipment with which to work. 

In Northern Illinois, electricity helps make farms great producers. 
These Companies are continuing a long-standing program of rural line 
extensions ‘which today makes this service available to over 93% of the 
farms in the territory. The towns serving the needs of these progressive 
farmers are well-developed communities’ with good stores and shops, 
sound banks, fine schools. 

These companies have a stake in Chicago and Northern Illinois and 
confidence in its future. The theme of this advertisement is similar to 
one of a series we are publishing nation-wide to point out the many in- 
dustrial advantages available here. 

If you know of any business seeking a new location, please inform us 
so that in cooperation with other agencies interested in the progress of 
Northern Illinois, we can furnish complete factual information on the area. 









Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: 
Railroad Center of the United States * World Airport « Inland Waterways « Geographical 
Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central 
Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power e Tremen- 
dous Coal Reserves * Good Government « Good Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars 
Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the he first 9 months of " 
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TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ullinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY > ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
* Visit the “Victory” International Live Stock Exposition » Chicago » November 30-December7 * 
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MEN .. and Women, Too— 
CORRECT YOUR WEIGHT.. 


FEEL YOUNGER! 


“HIKE” THE 
BATTLE CREEK 
HEALTH WALKER 
WAY 

* 


FOR YOUR 
FIGURE 
HEALTH 
FUN, TOO! 














Right at Home, Rain or Shine 


Here’s how to FEEL FIT—Improve your figure— 
Correct WEIGHT! You'll enjoy a daily quarter-hour 
of concentrated exercise—like a brisk walk in spring- 
time. If you feel dull, ““draggy”, due to lack of exer- 
cise, regain your “‘pep” and vitality . . . lose excess 


poundage .. . hike to health and vigor on a Battle 
Creek HEALTH WALKER! Adjusts for easy walk or 
brisk hike. Has mileage meter; sturdy steel frame, full 
guarantee. The SAFE 
pleasant way for busy men | WRETE TODAY 
and women to KEEP FIT | FOR DIRECT 
FACTORY PRICE! 


—FUN for all the family. 
EQUIPMENT CO., 
DEPT. D-116 


Fattle Cheek Battle Creek, Michigan 




















CALIFORNIA 


GIFT FRUIT 
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RIGHT FROM MY RANCH 
—the juiciest pack of sun-blest 
sweetness! Fruit grows wonderfully 
good on our foothill slopes, and I 
personally select the best for my 
gift packs. The very finest (29 lbs. 
citrus, dates, nuts, avocados and 
others in season) is $9.95, and I pay 


the express — MARTIN MELTON 


——————Order by Mail ——— —— — 
MELTON’S 

MILL CREEK CANYON ROAD 

YUCAIPA, CALIFORNIA 

(also, stall 128, Farmer's Market, Los Angeles) 


Illustrated Booklet and Price List 
$4.45 Gift Pack _ __ $5.95 Gift Pack 
$9.95 Jumbo Gift Mix Express Prepaid 
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groups from issuing any statement not in 
accordance with CIO national policies, 
Mr. Murray said, “there has been some 
laxity in the operation of these councils. 
Ofttimes strangers have got in their midst 
and resorted to the use of destructive 
propaganda designed to influence policy.” 
This action is considered a rebuke for 
several of the large city CIO councils that 
have taken public positions in conformity 
with the Communist Party line in foreign 
affairs. 


Drive of Unions 
For Travel Pay 


Unions are discovering a new and rich 
source of income for their members. This 
income is in the form of back pay for time 
spent traveling to and from their jobs 
within factory gates, and for time spent 
in changing clothes and otherwise getting 
ready to go to work. Potential claims 
against employers, estimated at hundreds 
of millions of dollars, are involved. 

One union—District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers—estimates that it already 
has won settlements of $9,000,000 with 
many cases pending. This union recently 
was awarded back pay of $4,656,000 from 
the Dow Chemical Co., of Midland, Mich., 
for travel time and preparatory time from 
September, 1940, to September, 1946. 

Estimated liabilities of a single corpor- 
ation for back payments of this kind 
run as high as $40,000,000. Other com- 
panies stand liable for large sums. Most 
unions were slow to realize that a wind- 
fall of this kind was available, but they 
now are rushing to file claims. 

Basis for the union claims is a Supreme 
Court decision of last June, involving the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., of Mt. Clemens, 


ae, 


Mich., a decision which the Court re. 
cently refused to reconsider. The decision, 
written by Justice Frank Murphy, af. 
fects in the following manner employers 
and workers covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act: 

Travel time spent by employes in walk. 
ing on company property, to and from their 
benches or machines, is to be counted ag 
working time within the meaning of the 
Act. In general, this means employes are 
to be paid for this time. 

Changing clothes. Time spent by em- 
ployes in removing street clothes and put. 
ting on work clothes, also is to be consid. 
ered working time. Likewise, the employe is 
considered to be working while he washes 
and changes back to street clothing when 
he leaves the job. 

Preparing for work also is considered 
as “work.” 

Triple pay may be ordered by a court in 
a suit over travel time. The Act requires 
employers to pay time-and-a-half rates for 
any work above 40 hours a week. On top 
of that, the court may order double 
damages as a penalty, thus bringing the 
payment to triple the regular rate of pay, 

Back pay may be claimed. Statutes of 
limitation in several States permit claims 
to go back six years. There is another 
limit, however, since the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not permit claims of 
this sort when the employes have not 
worked more than 40 hours a week. 

Solution of this problem is being sought 
by employers in several ways. 

Limitations may be placed on the back- 
pay claims by a bill that is to be reintro- 
duced in Congress by Representative 
Gwynne (Rep.), of Iowa. Both houses 
earlier this year passed this bill, but in 
different forms, and it ‘died with adjourn- 
ment. The bill in its original form called 





INDUSTRIAL MILEAGE 
- . from gate to machine—hundreds of millions of dollars 
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— 
Fe: for a one-year limit on such claims, but 
af. it was amended to two years. The Repub- 
Vers lican Congress might return to the one- 
who, J year figure. | 
Amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
vel ards Act to eliminate entirely travel-time 
their pay in factories is another possibility. 
“ Revising plant operations to reduce 
* the travel time or to include it within the 
; 40-hour work schedule is another solution 
- being tried by some companies. 
on! A 38-hour work week is being sched- 
ods uled by some companies. This means that 
nsid- actual productive time plus travel time 
veis would be well within the 40-hour week, 
é and, thus, the Act could not be invoked. 
shes a 3 s 
vhes The law applies only after 40 hours. Where 
there are unions, however, employers prob- 
| ably will find it dificult to arrange for a 
ered , : 
shorter work week unless they raise the 
tie hourly pay. 
sas Bargaining between management and 
: io unions, on the other hand, may solve this 
top problem for many companies before dam- 
uble age suits reach the courts. Most of the set- 
the tlements now being made are out-of-court 
pay. es and — — the is 
ae any trades travel-time. pay for a straight : 
- rage increase. The following industries Your Business t4 Different — Your Needs Unique 
- a a ae oe but you can still have all the advantages of is Truck Bodies 
qe Steel. The CIO Steelworkers have told 
net local unions to gather authorizations from 
5 workers for the filing of damage suits. The 
ight parent union is collecting data on the ® Does your business require truck bodies of any 
amount of travel time that can be claimed special design? Do your particular requirements 
alk in each steel plant. ll f ‘eile daihiedh aba paneoingeie 
tro- Autos. Many auto plants, such as the ee ee ee ovrers oe cialis 
em Ford Motor Company’s Rouge plant, ex- exactly what you need from your LS Jim—your 
om tend over several square miles. They thus Lindsay Body Builder. 
: are targets for travel-time suits, and the ‘ . 
hes CIO’s United Auto Workers has just He has experience in your field. He has the 
led advised its locals to collect evidence of know-how to meet your design requirements. 
such claims. And, he can build into your truck bodies all the 
Chemical plants already have been in- basic advantages of Lindsay Structure: lightness, 
ee ane Pal the United great strength, durability, all-metal construction, 
ils. An satendion of thin teavelAime ease of repair, low over-all operating costs. 
on : being — by the CIO’s Mine, LS service is nationwide, and there is a Lindsay 
yee Body Builder near you. Ask him today about 
time not only on the company’s property your next truck body. Write to The Lindsay Cor- 
but also for going 21 miles from’ and to poration, 1732 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. Sales 
} Carlsbad, N. Mex., the nearest town, Offices: Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Fran- 
where the workers live. The company cisco, Montreal. 
arranges for the transportation of the 
employes, and the union contends that 
travel-time pay therefore is due. 
lumber companies have been told by 
the Government that they should pay 
travel time for time spent by employes in 
company vehicles in going from logging STRUCTURE 
camps to the timber sites in the woods. 
Employers in many other industries, Ss 
also, can expect to be sued for travel-time U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
pay. They now are counting on Congress Gv. 5 Pak OR, U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
to reduce the amount of liability for back ae 
av me rales; co mm “ 
travel pag clei rely the right to make | | DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Pegasus of the 
Mtomie Age 


It flies ...it floats... it 
even rockets down rail 
and roadbed—it’s the 
traffic manager’s dream! 


And, in sober fact, just such a combina- 
tion of transportation facilities is actu- 
ally used by Cities Service today. 

Our number one job is to make fuels 
and lubricants; but we also prove them 
by asing them! 

For we not only serve the nation’s 
transporters of commodities, we are also 
one of the nation’s largest users of 
transportation. 

In the past year alone the railroads 
shipped 342,000 carloads of Cities Ser- 
vice freight. 

61,000,000 barrels of our oil were 
transported in 350 tanker-loads, and 
5,000 barge-loads. 

We own and operate 3,715 tank cars, 
3,600 trucks, and a fleet of tankers, trac- 
tors, trailers, street cars, busses, autos 
and airplanes. 

We not only help turn the wheels, we 
ride ’em! 

With speed and efficiency our 400 
products are distributed throughout 38 
states. Millions of cars, homes, farms and 
factories are served by wheels greased 
with our own lubricants, and by trucks 
and ships powered with our own fuels. 

We are one of our customers’ best 
customers. Cities Service Oil 
Co., Sixty Wall Tower, Neu 
York 5, N. Y. In the South, 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 


CITIES 


service is 


SERVICE ovr middie 
OILS 


name 
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Republican Plans to Cut Taxes 
And Budget: Press Reaction 


Republican plans for substantial reduc- 
tions in taxes and in the federal budget 
are greeted with some skepticism by a 
majority of commenting editors. There 
are some who believe such reductions are 
possible, but many others believe that 
military expenditures, interest on the 
national debt and payments to veterans 
will be too large to allow deep cuts in 
Government costs at this time. 

The view generally is expressed that 
balancing the budget should come before 
tax reductions, and some editors take the 
position that high tax rates should remain 
as a brake on inflation. 

The Boston Traveler (Ind.-Rep.) is one 
paper that believes that a tax reduction 
of the amount proposed by the Republi- 
cans is possible. “The easy come, easy go 
policy of the past 14 years,” this news- 
paper says, “must leave plenty of room 
for substantial tightening up. A budget of 
$30,000,000,000 probably would make pos- 
sible the 20 per cent income tax cut now 
under discussion.” 

But the task of scaling down the budget, 
as suggested by Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, will, in the opinion of the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader (Ind.-Dem.) “prove 
too great for a party that controls both 
House and Senate but does not control 
the Presidency or the Office of the Budg- 
et.” At the same time, this paper concludes 
that an opportunity for economy exists. 

Billions could be saved, the Chicago 
Tribune (Ind.) asserts, by eliminating 
“bureaucrats ... who are expendable,” by 
cutting the military establishment, which 
it says is “grossly in excess of what is 
needed,” by dropping the war agencies, 
“weeding out countless prewar New Deal 
agencies and cutting the old-line depart- 
ments down to size.” 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Rep.) warns 
against “arbitrary slashes” in income tax 
rates, since “choking off Government in- 
come without first managing to throttle 
down Government spending is merely pil- 
ing up deficits.” But it believes that, by 
adoption of “overdue reforms,” such as 
consolidation of federal bureaus and cur- 
tailment of public works, “the taxpayers 
can be granted relief without sacrificing 
sound fiscal policies.” 

This approach “tackles the question at 
the right end,” the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) agrees, but adds 
that such a cut as Senator Taft mentions 
is not likely. This paper argues that “a 
deep tax cut would be strongly inflation- 
ary ... at a time when acute shortages 
still exist.” 


While the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News (Ind.) has “no doubt ... that the 
federal structure is in for a needed shaking 
down,” it observes that “shaking it down 
by 20 per cent in the era of rising costs js 
something else again.” This paper favors 
high taxes as a brake on inflation and aq 
means of retiring the debt “while the 
money is available.” 

“There can be no sound tax reduction 
at the expense of federal solvency,” ae- 
cording to the Dallas (Tex.) News (Ind- 
Dem.), which predicts “no drastic cuts 
... as long as the debt remains as big 
as it is.” The News would approve, be- 
yond “a token reduction” in income taxes, 
cuts in some Juxury and excise taxes, but 
it urges economics rather than 
political expediency.” 

Budget cuts, cautions the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), “should be carefully 
planned and actually achieved before the 
resultant tax savings are ordered.” 

Maintaining that “the first responsibil- 
ity of the new Congress” is to balance the 
budget, the Pittsburgh Post - Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) declares: “Sound finance calls 
for high taxes to curb inflationary pres- 
sures and to reduce the national debt 
while the money is flowing freely.” It ad- 
vises the Republicans to “go slowly” on 
proposals for an immediate 20 per cent 
slash. 

This theory of high taxes to retire the 
debt in a high-income period is “sound... 
from an academic standpoint,” says the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat (Ind.), but “it 
doesn’t work practically.” This paper ad- 
vocates “reduction of taxes and a. bal- 
anced budget that must, however, provide 
for reasonable reduction of the federal debt 
annually,” and asserts: “Such a program 
worked after the last war. It will work 
again.” 

The promise of Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, of a 20 per cent tax 
cut is branded by the Chicago (IIl.) Sun 
(Ind.) as “irresponsible planlessness.” Tax 
policy, says this paper, must be framed 
“sanely and coolly with one eye on the 
budget and another on general economic 
conditions ... A flat-rate cut clear across 
the board is certainly no way to go 
about it.” 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal (Ind.) 
points out the possibility that “a 20 per 
cent reduction in rates may finally mean a 
30 per cent or even 40 per cent reduction 
in revenues—if we presently reach the top 
in inflation and begin the downward trend.’ 
So any substantial reduction now “may 
out of the question.” 
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THE LEADER TO 


CALIFORNIA 


( "THE LEADER OVERSEAS 
{/ 


Westward slips your Constellation, its 
shadow fleeting on the nation’s snow- 
bound farms, humbling the Great Di- 
vide, gliding down Pacific slopes to find 
the suns and colors of the Golden State. 

Choose the leader—the Lockheed 
Constellation—when you fly at home or 
overseas. GREATER SPEED: fastest trans- 
port in service. GREATER COMFORT with 
the high-flying smoothness of the exclu- 
sive Normalair cabin. GREATER SAFETY: 
more surplus power than any other 
transport. See travel agent or leading 
girline. Make certain your ticket reads 


(/ Constellation —there is only one leader. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 





extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


RISING SUPPLIES OF MATERIALS: 
SIGNS OF COMING SURPLUSES 


Chance to wipe out nearly 
all shortages if current 
demand should slow down 


Shortages of all but a very few com- 
modities are approaching an end. Disap- 
pearance of these shortages will come 
through the working of the old law of 
supply and demand. The man who wants 
a commodity badly enough to bid high 
enough will have his shortage relieved. The 
man who wants a commodity less inten- 
sively may go without it. 

The end of price control is bringing 
legitimate markets back into their own. 
Black markets are out. Already some com- 
modities are in surplus, and production of 
many others is rising rapidly. Any increase 
in price tends to limit demand, with the 
result that, in more and more fields, supply 
and demand are coming into balance. A 
setback in business, whenever it comes, 


Improved Situations in Lumber, Most Farm Products and Rubber 


could quickly turn remaining shortages 
into surpluses. 

Commodity by commodity, the present 
situation, together with the outlook so far 
as it can be determined, is given in what 
follows. 

Farm products. Just as was the case 
in 1920, surpluses are appearing first in the 
agricultural field. This situation is reviving 
talk among farm groups of the advisability 
of production control, to help keep prices 
at the support levels provided by law. 

Cotton. The fall in the price of cotton, 
from approximately 39 cents a pound to 
a little over 30, already has revealed the 
market’s judgment as to the supply and 
demand for this commodity. It is true that 
the U.S. stocks of cotton next summer 
will be the smallest in many years, but 
world stocks are large, and the outlook is 
that ample supplies of cotton will be avail- 
able in the United States to meet all the 
expected demand. 











Wheat. Several years of wheat shortage 
appear to have been ended with the record 
U.S. crop of 1,169,000,000 bushels har- 
vested in 1946. The carry-over, which, last 
July, was only 100,000,000 bushels, is 
expected to rise to 230,000,000 by next 
July. Export demand is declining, as Eu- 
ropean countries get back into production. 
If normal weather prevails in the United 
States, the carry-over in 1948 is likely to 
be still bigger than in 1947. In that event, 
the problem of what to do with surplus 
wheat is likely to return in full force. 

Potatoes. A potato crop of 478,000,000 
bushels, 53,000,000 more than last year’s 
big crop, has confronted the Department 
of Agriculture with an acute problem of 
surplus disposal. There is not enough com- 
mercial storage space for potatoes bought 
by the Government in its price-support 
program, and surplus stocks are being of- 
fered, delivery free, to all kinds of non- 
profit institutions. Many of the surplus 


j —Triangle, Armor Leather Company 


RAW MATERIALS: Malayan tin, Philippine hemp, Chilean copper, U. S. leather, Hawaiian sugar cane 
-.. the present picture reveals many shortages, but the gap between supply and demand gradually is being closed 
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Put yourself in this Picture 


sHe’s busy... 
dictating to me” 





Man at work behind that door. Alone. . . relaxed . . . talking his 
ideas, instructions, reports, letters, and memos into a handy micro- 
phone. Dictating! 

That man could be you! That could be your secretary outside the door 
—warding off unnecessary interruptions—getting other important work 
done . . . while you dictate to her. 

That’s the modern way of speeding up daily routine, of saving time 
and confusion throughout the office. That’s the way—with Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation! 


Vv 





Picture yourself with a microphone in your hand 
—the business of the day under your thumb. Pic- 
ture your office rid of bottlenecks, desk-top pile- 
ups, discouraging delays. Picture, too, the rising 
sales curve that speedier, more orderly operation 
insures. 


Don’t wait for an efficiency expert to recommend Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation. In the U. S. or Canada, simply reach for your phone 
(another handy invention) and call your local Dictaphone representative, 

See for yourself how easy it is to use the Dictaphone Model AE... 
how neatly compact it is in design . . . how- worth while in operation! 


DICTAPHONE Ehationie Disteettor 


"The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment 
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bearing said trade-mark, 








Special Report 

potatoes will be used for animal feed, for 
conversion into starch and alcohol, and 
for other industrial purposes. 

Wool. Already in heavy surplus, world 
stocks of wool totaled about 5,000,000,000 
pounds last July, more than one year’s 
consumption. U.S. stocks at the end of 
1946 will be about 800,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 250,000,000 before the war, 
It will take years for the world to work 
off these surplus supplies. The Commodity 
Credit Corp., which accumulated a big 
stock of domestic wool at the former cejl- 
ing, is gradually selling it at a loss, but, 
under the law, cannot sell at less than the 
parity price. Thus, the price of wool is be. 
ing held at an artificially high level despite 
the surplus. 

Sugar and rice. In contrast to cotton, 
wheat, potatoes and wool, however, are 
sugar and rice, which are the only com- 
modities still under price control. In the 
case of sugar, world supply is not ex- 
pected to catch up with demand until late 
in 1947 or sometime in 1948. In the case 
of rice, the domestic shortage results from 
the fact that 25 per cent of the crop is 
being sent to countries in the Far East 
where famine threatens. This shortage 
will disappear, however, as soon as those 
countries resume normal production. 

Soap fats and oils. Another case of 
extreme shortage in the agricultural field 
is that of fats and oils used for soap. For- 
eign demand continues strong, but the 
domestic shortage may be relieved some- 
what in the coming year, as more cattle 
and hogs are slaughtered, and imports of 
coconut oil and palm oil gradually come 
back to what they were before the war. 

Linseed oil, used in paints and varnishes 
and in the manufacture of linoleum, will 
continue short for some time, but the short- 
age could be greatly relieved in a few 
months by new supplies from Argentina, 
if the flaxseed crop there is good. U.S. 
expansion of flaxseed acreage next year 
also may help to ease the shortage. 

Hides. The world shortage of leather, 
resulting from a shortage of hides, is 
likely to be one of the last relieved. As 
U.S. cattle slaughter picks up, domestic 
production of cattle and calf skins is in- 
creasing, but the supply of goat, sheep and 
lamb skins is mostly imported, and will 
be slower to come back to normal. 

In general, farm shortages in the U.S. 
are being turned into surpluses as fast 8 
foreign countries return to normal produc- 
tion and curtail their abnormal wartime 
demands on this country’s supplies. 

Lumber. The outlook in lumber is for 
supplies balanced with demand in 1947. 
Totai lumber production for 1946 will ex 
ceed 33,000,000,000 board feet, compared 
with 27,500,000,000 in 1945. Output 1 
steadily rising, and 1947 production can go 
above 36,000,000,000 board feet. If al 
building curbs were removed, the 1947 de- 
mand for lumber easily could exceed this 
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““y Robert the Bruce, in hiding after six defeats, was inspired to gather 
his army together and win his kingdom—by a spider who succeeded 
in spinning his web after six failures. (Early 14th Century) 
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an unchanging story 


The unchanging stories of its great heroes are 
still retold in Scotland today. Old favourites 


are always cherished. Teacher’s, too, is cherished for the 





unchanging story of its fine flavour, known the world over. 
Since 1830, Teacher’s Scotch Whisky has been skillfully 
blended by the same Scottish family. The 
constant quality of Teacher’s has made it 
the respected Scotch Whisky. 


G) TEACHER'S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 





Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N.Y. © — Importers since 1794 
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picture. On the other hand, a shrinkage jp 
demand for construction, resulting from q 
steep rise in prices of building material 
could quickly convert lumber’s position jp. 
to one of surplus. 

Rubber definitely will be transformed 
from shortage to surplus next year. U.§ 
consumption of natural and synthetic rub. 
ber this year will total about 1,000,009 
tons, including 700,000 of synthetic ang 
300,000 of natural. The flow of natural rub. 
ber from producing countries will grow 
rapidly in 1947, and will bring to a head 
the question of just how much synthetic. 
rubber capacity the U.S. wants to keep in 
operation. Meanwhile, at the request of 
the U.S. tire industry, the Government has 
announced that it will go on with public 





FROM ABROAD: NATURAL RUBBER 
... the flow will increase rapidly 


purchase of natural rubber, so that no one 
company can get a corner on it for domes- 
tic use. 

Metals. Shortage still persists in a num- 
ber of metals, but, for most of them, the 
gap between supply and demand gradually 
is being closed. 

Steel production cannot exceed the 
practical finished-steel capacity of 56,000, 
000 tons a year; therefore, with the mills 
operating at capacity, only a decrease in 
demand can bring an equilibrium. At pres- 
ent, automobile manufacturers and other 
big users of steel would like to obtain 
substantially more than they can get. 
Since the industry has increased its prices 
only 14 per cent since 1941, and still is try- 
ing to avoid a further price rise, any de- 
cline in demand is not likely to result 
from mounting prices of steel, but rather 
from a business recession. 

Aluminum, likewise, is critically short at 
this time, partly because of the shortage 
of steel, which causes a transfer of demand 
to aluminum, and partly because shortages 
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BACK FOR YEAR ROUND 
FUN AFTER @ YEARS 
"IN THE NAVY” 











XUM 


Its war duty as a Navy rehabil- 
itation center ended, America’s 
famous year ‘round sports 
resort invites you to enjoy a 
winter vacation in Idaho's Saw- 
tooth Mountains. 


Sia Up CY - Idaho 


For experienced and intermediate skiers—a variety of fast 
open and partially timbered ski-runs. For beginners espe- 
cially —but available to all—instructions by a selected 
staff of experts headed by Fried! Pfeifer. Special skiing 
events have been scheduled for the winter season. 


Electrically operated chair-lifts make it possible to enjoy 
a maximum of ski-runs. 
Other activities include skating, sleighing, and swimming 


in warm-water outdoor pools. And in evening hours—music 


and dancing. 


Accommodations at a wide price range. For protection 
of guests, reservations must be confirmed in advance. 
Write or wire— 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho 
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; ‘ Kansas people are accustomed 


to work ... work before pay. Rural 
in origin, they realize that harvest 
follows effort and that the bounty of 
the harvest is not greater than the 
effort and planning that precede it. 

It may be environment, it may be 
heredity. But the people of Kansas 


* e « sons and grandsons of sturdy 


£08 INGTANCE... 
Kansas has never experienced a gen- 
eral strike. And with the exception of 
local work stoppages of short duration there 
has not been a serious strike in this 


state for more than a quarter-century. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS elt 


THERE 7” 


pioneer settlers . .. are prone to 
do their own thinking, They simply 
cannot understand how independence 
of personal decision can give way to 
acceptance of ideas and_ theories 
advanced by some radical leader, 
They prefer logic and reason rather 
than mass emotion and radicalism. 


You can depend on Kansas labor. 







“ 


KANSAS 











William E. Long, Secretary-Director 
809-A Harrison Street Topeka, Kansas 


_ a INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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of soda ash and electric power have cyt 
production of aluminum from the peak 
capacity of 2,000,000,000 pounds to 1,000, 
000,000. The aluminum shortage is likely 
to be relieved after steel supply and de. 
mand are brought into balance, and alunj- 
num production is increased. 

Zinc supplies, though tight now, shéuld 
be ample in 1947. The end of price contro] 
is permitting the price to rise to the world 
level and to attract enough imports to 
satisfy U.S. demand. 

Copper supplies also are almost certain 
to increase, as the end of price control per. 
mits imports at the world level of 175 
cents a pound plus the tariff of 4 cents, 
Under this situation, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. may discontinue importing 
copper, and leave the field to private im- 
porting firms. Imports are necessary to 
balance supply with demand, because U.§, 
copper production in 1947 probably will 
not exceed 900,000 tons, whereas U.S. de- 
mand is estimated at 1,200,000 to 1,600,000 
tons. 

Tin, unlike some of the other metals, 
probably will be short for many months 
to come. It is allocated internationally by 
the Combined Tin Committee, made up of 
the chief producing and consuming coun- 
tries. It is imported into the U.S. by the 
RFC, and resold at the market price, now 
around 70 cents a pound. It is then allo- 
cated for domestic use by the CPA. If re- 
strictions on use of tin were lifted, U.S. tin 
requirements, in the absence of a business 
recession, would amount to about 85,000 
tons, which compares with 60,000 tons ex- 
pected to be available. Even though the 
RFC purchase program were discontinued 
and importation of tin turned over to 
private firms, the system of international 
allocation still would be a barrier to an 
increase in total U.S. supply, unless this 
system also were ended. 

Lead also will be very short for an in- 
definite period. Demand for lead under 
present conditions could run to 1,250,000 
tons a year, while supplies available to the 
U.S. have been far short of this amount. 
However, discontinuance of the RFC pur- 
chase program for lead, just announced, 
has upset an informal arrangement with 
Britain, under which the U.S. was expect- 
ing to get 800,000 tons in 1947. With pri- 
vate importers free to enter world markets, 
total supplies now may increase. 

Cordage fibers, including Manila fiber 
and sisal, likewise may increase, as private 
importation supplants RFC __ purchase 
These commodities have been very shert, 
because sources of supply in Java and the 
Philippines, closed off during the war, ouly 
slowly are being reopened. 

In sum, the raw-material picture is Wve 
that still reveals many shortages, bt 
shows: supply rapidly catching up with 
demand. And any lowering of demand 
quickly could convert all but a few of the 
shortages into surpluses. 
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You’re going to like the new Underwood more than 
any typewriter you've ever had belore! 

For here is a machine so brand-new in performance 
+. SO up-to-the-minute in speed ... that typing 
becomes more like fun than work. 

It’s a new kind of typing, made possible by a new 
kind of typing mechanism that enables you to enjoy 
Rhythm Touch .. . fast, feather-light, delightful! 

Cradled in new concave key surfaces, your fingers 
do not go off key. They swing naturally into eflort- 
less rhythm on this perfectly balanced, smooth-running 
Underwood. 


be Ijdewwood: J 








Rhythm Touch gives you a new, exciting sense of 
typing freedom. Exclusively Underwood's . . . it’s a 
wonderful addition to the many Underwood features 
you've always liked so much. 

You'll get the typing thrill of your life when you 
try this new Underwood. Now is the time! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue e New York 16, N. Y. 
Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons and other Supplies. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


wood e ec e FYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporation 
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ABOUT GOVERNMENT CONTROLS THAT STAY 


End of price controls does not yet mean 
the end of all Federal Government con- 
trols. The average American individual 
or businessman, going about his affairs, 
must think in terms of restrictions that 
continue to exist. affecting his freedom 
of action. 

It still is against the rule to build a 
house that will cost more than $10,000. 
If you are planning to do a repair job at 
home, on a farm building, or on a com- 
mercial building or other structure, the 
rules limit the amount that you can spend 
for such repairs. Priorities on building 
materials still are in effect. And tle use 
of other materials and products continues 
to be governed by priorities, allocations 
and inventory controls. 

On the other hand, restrictions have 
been dropped on the raising or lowering of 
wages and salaries by employers (see page 
40). But there still are controls over such 
things as credit buying, rents, and exports 
and imports. 

Some of the remaining controls will be 
removed or relaxed quickly. Others will 
stay. and will be lifted gradually in the 
months ahead. 


How long will controls remain on 
house construction? 

Building controls can continue through 

1947 under existing law. They probably will 

be modified or removed before the vear is 

out, but they still do apply to almost all 

construction. 


What are the rules, briefly, that 
apply? 

No one can build a house that is going to 
cost more than $10,000. A builder is not 
permitted to sell a new house for more 
than that. If he offers a new house for 
rent, he cannot charge more than $80 a 
month for it. And veterans of World War 
II must be given first chance to buy or 
rent a house built with priorities under 
the emergency housing program. That is, 
veterans are entitled to a 60-day opportu- 
nity to buy such houses when offered for 
sale, or 30 days to rent such new homes 
and apartments. 


How about repairs? 

Amounts that can be spent on repairs, 
alterations and new constructions, without 
getting specific authorization, remain as 
heretofore under the emergency housing 
program. These exemptions range from 
$400 for private homes and farm homes, 
and $1,000 fer commercial and _ service 
establishments and small factories, to 
$15,000 for large factories and industrial 
buildings. A smaller limit of $200 remains 
in force for repairs on swimming pools, 
tennis courts, etc. 
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Are all controls over wages now re- 
moved? 

Yes. An employer now can disregard all 
previous orders on wage and salary sta- 
bilization. This means that an employer 
can raise or lower the wages of his em- 
ployves, including commissions for salesmen, 
without Government approval. There is 
one part of the wage-stabilization program. 
however, that has not been discontinued 
altogether. The Wage Stabilization Board 
still has power to take action against em- 
ployers who violated these regulations 
while they were in force. This can mean 
denial of certain income tax deductions for 
violators. WSB plans to clear up all of 
these pending cases. 


Next, as to exports: What controls 
remain? 
Tight controls still exist for export of many 
commodities and products that are in short 
supply in this country. Present plans are 
to continue some of these controls through 
1947. This involves a system of quotas and 
export licenses for controlled items. These 
include automobiles, tires and _ various 
types of building materials, machinery, 
food, textiles and chemicals. As supplies 
increase at home, restrictions will be eased 
or removed on export of some of these 
commodities. 


What restrictions remain on imports? 
Many items are still under import con- 
trols. In some cases, certificates must be 
obtained from the Civilian Production 
Administration before restricted items 
can be imported. Also, Government 
agencies control imports by buying abroad 
rubber, tin, copper, zinc, silk and other 
materials, and selling them to producers 
here. Import controls over lead, and the 
lead-purchase program, have just been 
ended. 


Are CPA’s controls being ended? 
CPA is dropping or modifying many of its 
regulations that have been in effect up 
to now, but it will keep about two dozen 
controls for a while. Among those sched- 
uled to go out are restrictions barring two 
pairs of pants with suits made for men and 
boys and vests with double-breasted suits, 
limits on designs of men’s work clothing, 
and the set-aside order for the low-cost 
clothing program. 


What controls is CPA keeping? 

First of all, CPA plans to continue con- 
trols over allocation of building materials 
and over exports and imports. In addition, 
it will continue to limit inventories of 
scarce materials. It also will keep in force 
its system of priority assistance for pro- 


ducers and builders who find it difficult to 
obtain needed materials. Some of its 
orders will be kept in effect in modified 
form, such as those controlling distribu- 
tion of certain fabrics. When the Civilian 
Production Administration goes out of 
existence, possibly early in 1947, a few of 
its remaining controls may be shifted to 
one or more other agencies. 


Are credit controls being dropped? 
Not all of them. The Federal Reserye 
Board has just made far-reaching changes 
in its credit-control rules, which originally 
had not been expected until after the 
Christmas buying season. Regulation W, 
restricting consumer credit, is now much 
less drastic. After November 30, there no 
longer are restrictions by the Government 
on charge accounts and _ single-payment 
loans. But the restrictions on installment- 
payment purchases of some important dur- 
able goods, such as automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, etc., still are in force. Con- 
trols also stay on installment loans. 


Indications are that the Federal Reserve 
Board will make no important change in 
the immediate future in its Regulation T, 
which controls stock-market trading mar- 
gins. Later on, however, consideration will 
be given to revision of this control. 


How long will rents remain under 
control? 

Under present law, rents can be kept un- 
der control until next July 1. After that, 
Congress may return rent controls to indi- 
vidual States. Meanwhile, the Office of 
Price Administration is considering a 
petition of landlords to allow present 
rental ceilings to rise 15 per cent on a 
nation-wide basis. 


What of remaining OPA controls? 

OPA officials believe that there should be 
no immediate end of price ceilings on the 
three remaining commodities under price 
control—sugar, certain syrups and rice. 
Unless the present law is changed, con- 
trols could be continued until next July 1. 
Furthermore, OPA still has the power to 
keep sugar rationed until April 1, 1947. 


Although OPA has lost most of its controls 
over prices, that agency is preparing to 
continue one phase of its operations. This 
consists of settling cases involving charges 
of violation of price-control regulations be- 
fore these controls were abandoned. These 
cases include more than 10,000 damage 
suits and another 5,000 cases under re- 
view. OPA officials point out that removal 
of controls does not mean dropping of 
these charges, and that action is being 
taken in most of the pending cases. 
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New York will be overnight from Europe, by Stratocruiser 


Non-stop to Stockholm! 


The big Bocing Stratocruiser passes 
high above the towering skvline of 
New York and heads northeast at its 
smooth, swift cruising pace’ of better 
than three hundred miles an hour. 

As evening comes, youll enjoy 
smorgasbord in the luxurious lower- 

ck lounge. You'll read or talk or play 
cards for a while . . . retire to sleep in a 
soft, roomy berth . . . and when morn- 
ing comes you'll step off the plane in 
the clear northern air of Sweden! 

One reason why six leading world 
aitlines have ordered Stratocruisers is 


_the spaciousness and matchless com- 


fort afforded by these twin-deck super- 
transports. But more important still is 
their performance. They can fly the 
Great Circle route from New York to 
continental Europe — non-stop — with 
ample reserves of fuel. 

The Stratocruiser inherits the ad- 
vanced design and engineering that 
gave the Boeing B-2g9 Superfortress its 
immense range, speed and carrying ca- 
pacity. It will turn such journeys as this 
—3500 miles or more across oceans and 
continents—into pleasant every-day ex- 
pericnces. Boeing Airplane Company, 
Seattle, Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS e SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM e NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES e UNITED AIR LINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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A flower market in the Swedish capital 


BOEING 
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i Federal was cited four 

times for its excellence in 

wor production—building 

trucks of all types for the 
4 Armed Services. 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON < « « 
By Costing Less to Kun! 


For 36 years Federal has been building 
trucks that have enjoyed an outstanding 
reputation for ruggedness, dependability, 
low upkeep cost, long life and bed-rock 
operating economy. 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, 
maintenance superintendents, service me- 
chanics, dispatchers and drivers—have 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 
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learned by keeping comparative cost 
records, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those 
qualities of endurance, economy and rug- 
ged _ all-truck performance that insure 
owner satisfaction. 
That’s why so many truck users now say: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 

e DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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SLOWDOWN FOR LOANS ABROAD 


Drop in Export-Import Grants as Funds Dwindle, Policies Tighten 


Probability that World Bank 
won't be ready for full-scale 
operations until mid-1947 


The flow of United States Government 
loans and gifts to foreign countries is to 
slow down in the period immediately 
ahead. The Government. now 
a noticeably tighter money policy. is to 
promote the handling of international 
financing through commercial, rather than 
public, channels. 

This tightening foreign economic policy. 
a trend that became apparent 
months ago. is emphasized by the election 
of a Congress bent on making drastic cuts 
in federal spending. The 80th Congress. 
which convenes in January, is likely to be 
less generous with foreign economic pro- 
grams than was the 79th. The situation, as 
it now begins to shape up, is this: 

Export-Import Bank loans are to be 
harder to get hereafter. One reason is that 
this Government, more and more, is tving 
political strings to U.S. loans abroad. 
Another reason is that the Export-Import 
Bank’s money is beginning to run low, and 
the prospect of Congress’s voting an in- 
crease for this program is dim. 

Out of a total lending authority of 
$3,500,000,000, the Bank has Ient or com- 
mitted about $2,700.,000.000. Of the re- 
mainder, $500,000,000 is earmarked for 
China, which is not to get the money 
until political order in that country is re- 
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stored. That leaves $300,000.000 for all 
other applicants. and on the basis of appli- 
cations now before the Bank. that will not 
he enough to go around. The Philippines 
alone want $250,000.000, and that request, 
along with the others. probably will have 
to be scaled down. 

Until the recent election, it had been 
reported that William McChesney Martin. 
Jr.. Chairman of the Bank. intended to ask 
Congress next vear to increase the agency's 
lending authority. probably by around 
$500.000,000. Now, with a congressional 
leadership likely to frown on new outlays 
of this kind, Mr. Martin may decide to try 
to get along on the money he has left. 

The International Bank is to lend 
sparingly in the months ahead. It is likely 
to be mid-1947 before this agency is ready 
to go into a full-scale lending program. 
The main reason is that. until then. the 
Bank will face the problem of a narrow 
market for the securities it must issue to 
finance big loans abroad. Since the Bank 
is a new institution, its bonds are not 
included in the list of securities in which, 
under State laws, insurance companies and 
savings banks are permitted to invest. 
Therefore. until State legislatures change 
these laws, the Bank is denied two of the 
main potential outlets for its securities. 

The Bank, therefore. is to be slow in 
acting on the $2,290.000.000 in applica- 
tions now pending. These applications are 
for $600,000.000 from Poland, $500,000,000 
from France, $500,000,000 from the Neth- 
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erlands. $350,000,000 from Czechoslovakia, 
$250.000.000 from Tran, $50,000,000 from 
Denmark and $40,000,000 from Chile. 

When the Bank does get its program 
going, it can be expected to follow a cau- 
tious lending policy. Where possible, appli- 
cants will be steered into private financing 
channels. And when the Bank does make 
loans. it will do so with an eve not only to 
the borrower's need, but also to the bor- 
rower's ability to repay. 

UNRRA, to which the U.S. has con- 
tributed $2,700,000,000, or 72 per cent of 
the agency’s total resources. is going out of 
business, and plans are being discussed for 
a new relief program. The State Depart- 
ment opposes a plan advanced by UNRRA 
Director Fiorello H. La Guardia to set up a 
new international program involving out- 
lavs of $500.000.000. Instead, the State 
Department wants the U.S. to carry on its 
own relief program, making outright grants 
to needy foreign countries. Austria, Italy 
and Greece are at the top of the list of 
countries whose needs now are being stud- 
ied by this Government. 

This would involve direct appropriations 
by Congress. The State Department may 
not get as much money as it wants for this 


I 


program. 
Long-range problems, affecting both 
the foreign-trade outlook and the prospects 
for repayment of U.S. loans already made, 
are suggested by this slowdown in U.S. 
financing abroad. 
This country now is exporting goods and 





—Maritime Commission 


ON THE WEST COAST .. . U.S. EXPORTS DESTINED FOR ORIENT 
-.. a tighter policy on dollar loans is intensifying the problem 
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Put new life into your sales story 
with Motion Pictures 


Once more the salesman will 
have to sell. Movies sell with 
drama, humor, logical thought, 
and intimate product knowl- 
edge. 


The salesman you equip for 
selling by means of motion pic- 
tures has all these forces at his 
command. 


For sales training, you can 
buy fine ready-made films. For 
direct selling, fully qualified 
commercial film producers can 
tailor films to your own specific 
needs. 


Take This Step Now: Send 
for the booklet, ‘‘Movies Go to 
Work.” Write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7164 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in 
New York, Hollywood, Wash- 
ington, D.C., London. 


Precision-Made by 
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Filmo-Electro 


16mm Camera and Equipment for 
Operation Analysis 


Electrically driven...films time-and- 
motion studies, operation records, 
training subjects, employee sports. 
Color or black-and-white. Write for 
complete information. 


Filmosound 


16mm Sound-Film Projector 
(shown below) 






assures theater-quality pic- 
tures and sound ... vital to 
the success of your film pro- 
gram. Brilliant 1000-watt 
illumination. Easy to use, 
quiet, dependable. 





Bell & Howell an le 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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services at a rate of about $10,000,000.000 
a year, but importing at a rate of less than 
half that That leaves a huge 
export surplus to be paid for out of U.S, 
dollar loans and foreign-owned gold and 
There is a limit to how far 





amount. 


dollar reserves. 
foreign countries can safely go in drawing 
down their reserves. Some may have to 
restrict the buying of U.S. goods. Now, 
with a tightening U.S. 
loans, which finance about one third of the 
current export volume, the problem is in- 
tensified. 

Spending by American tourists and buy- 
ing of foreign goods by U.S. consumers are 
unlikely to increase sufficiently in the years 
immediately ahead to enable foreign coun- 
tries to pay for needed imports from the 
U.S., and at the same time repay the dol- 
lars they have borrowed from this Goy- 
ernment. 

Private capital investments abroad 
would help. Whether foreign investments 
can attract enough U.S. money to solve 
the problem is doubtful. 


policy on dollar 


Easing Credit Controls 


Federal Government controls over stock- 


market credit and consumer credit are 
being relaxed by the Federal Reserve 


Board. 

Margin-trading rules are being modi- 
fied, effective December 1, to permit credit 
sales of some securities. In a relaxation of 
the rule requiring cash payment for stock 
purchases, the Board announces that stock- 
holders of a corporation may buy new 
issues of the same corporation’s securities 
on 50 per cent margin. The same privilege 
is extended to stockholders of utility com- 
panies affected by the Holding Company 
Act. Holding-company stockholders may 
buy stocks of operating subsidiaries on a 
50 per cent margin. 

Officials explain that the Board took this 
action because many stockholders com- 
plained that the ban on margin trading 
prevented them from taking advantage of 
offerings of new securities. Modification of 
the rule is not expected to result in much 
increase in the volume of stock-market 
credit. 

The Board is not expected to yield im- 
mediately to growing pressures for a gen- 
eral relaxation of the margin-trading rule. 
Among other rulings, Emil Schram, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
demands a further easing of the ban on 
credit sales of securities. But Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles 
holds that the rule still serves a good pur- 
pose in restraining stock-market specula- 
tion. 

The new rule permitting some credit 
buying also may help to move securities 
that underwriters have had difficulty in 
selling. The volume of “undigested” se- 
curities is viewed in some quarters as 4 
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--- send for your FREE Copy today? 


If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. [t provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving vou your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 
A Book for Business, Too 

Where the Personal Audit records your personal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. S. F. & G. 


ad 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker f£ USFEGY 
| FIFTIETH 
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U. 8. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 








Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must” for any business! 
Mail Coupon Today 

To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both .. . 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 
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as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 
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AE TY, Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Unitep States Fipetitry & GuARANTY Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 

BaLtimoreE 3, Mp. 

I would like a complimentary copy of your 


Personal Insurance Audit Book 


Oo 


Graphic Insurance Audit Book 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
from your easy chair 


Send your friends a subscription 
to THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


In these eventful times, the most valued thing you can share 
with your friends is the insight into the meaning of the news 
that comes with regular reading of The United States News. 
You'll be remembered fifty-two times throughout the year as 
the person who helped them “discover” the news—with its 
clarity and straightforwardness, with its sound thinking and 


‘friendly counsel. 


But there is no time to lose if your Christmas list is to reach 
us in time to start your gift subscriptions with the Christmas 
issue. Gift rates are the same low rates as last year: $4 for the 
first subscription, $3 for each additional subscription. The 
extension of your own subscription may be included at these 
special rates. Each of your friends will receive an attractive 
card announcing your gift. Send your Christmas list now to: 
Christmas Gift Bureau, The United States News, 24th & N 
Sts., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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HALLO)WELL} 
Where Quality and 
Service meet 


In “‘Hallowell” DeLuxe Shop Furni- 
ture of Steel, excellent design, qual- 
ity of material, and superior work- 
manship combine to give you the 
most up-to-date utility. “Hallowell” 
DeLuxe Shop Furniture is stream- 
lined for smart appearance as well 
as efficiency in any shop. Inter- 
changeability of shelves, cabinets 
and drawer units makes it possible 
to suit every individual need. Choose 
your shop furniture from the wide 
choice of styles and combinations in 
“Hallowell” DeLuxe Shop Furni- 
ture of Steel. Write for free “Hallo- 
well” Catalog. 

“Unbrako” and “Hallowell” 

products are sold entirely 

through distributors 


OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston Chicago Detroit 
Indianapolis St. Louis San Francisco 
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Reading the news of national affairs 
at home each week is the regular 
practice of 80% of the readers of 


this magazine, 


Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity, 





The United States News 
| 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 
500,000 SUNDAY, 
400,000 DAILY 
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contributing factor in the recent stock. 
market break. 

Consumer-credit controls, exercised 
through FRB’s Regulation W, are abol- 
ished except for rules governing install. 
ment buying of a list of 12 major durable 
goods where the purchase price is $50 or 
more. Installment debts for these goods 
must be paid up within 15 months. Mini. 
mum down payment is set at 20 per cent 
for furniture and soft-surfaced floor cover- 
ings. One third down payments will be 
required for the other 10 listed items— 
automobiles, refrigerators, cooking stoves 
and ranges, washing machines, ironers, 
dishwashers, air conditioners, radios and 
phonographs, sewing machines and _ sue. 
tion cleaners. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
STOCK EXCHANGE’S SCHRAM 
~.. Mr. Eccles has a rule 


The modified Regulation W, effective 
December 1, drops 26 items covered by in- 
stallment regulations, and completely de- 
controls charge accounts and_single-pay- 
ment loans. Regulation W, heretofore, has 
required that, for most scarce goods, cus- 
tomers pay up their charge accounts within 
70 days or lose their charge privileges. On 
single-payment loans up to $2,000 for buy- 
ing scarce goods, the Board has required a 
one-third down payment on the purchase, 
and repayment in 90 days. 

Thus, in speeding up the relaxation of 
Regulation W, the Board follows the lead 
of other Government agencies in shaking 
off broad wartime controls. But in easing 
this regulation, the Board calls on Con- 
gress to decide whether the rest of the 
consumer-credit controls should be vacated 
or become the basis for a system of perma- 
nent control over consumer credit. Mr. 
Eccles favors legislation providing for per- 
manent controls as a means of controlling 
business fluctuations. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Wage ‘Parity’ vs. Depression 

Sir:—So long as editorialists uphold the 
right of wage earners to form conspiracies 
that blockade the supply of labor by force 
in order to enhance or stay the wage rate 
in contravention of the interaction of 
supply and demand, there will be booms 
and busts. When wages do come into par- 
ity so all workers can exchange their labor 
somewhat freely, and thus rather fully, 
organized workers start their extortions 
because there is a demand for their labor; 
never ceasing such extortions until wages 
are at disparity—until the organized work- 
ers have detruncated much of the market 
for their own labor by curtailing the rela- 
tive buying power of unorganized workers. 
Then they will insist they need shorter 
hours to spread employment and higher 
hourly rates “to enable them to buy their 
own labor back”! 

Unemployment, or more correctly, con- 
striction of labor exchange, has always 
been proportional to disparity in wages, 
except, of course, as it may be temporarily 
alleviated by inflation. The results follow 
a definite mathematical formula. 

Jasper, Mo. bh. O. G. 


7 * * 


Election’s Effect on Strikes 
The following answers to the ques- 
tion, “Will the ciection outcome 
encourage or discourage big new 
strikes?” were received too late for 
inclusion in last weck’s issue. 


Strikes result from economic causes and 
not from changing fortunes of political 
parties. Regardless of outcome of this 
election. workingmen will continue to be 
governed by their economic interests in 
matters of collective bargaining. Atti- 
tudes of employers, and not of politicians, 
are the basic factor in determining whether 
working people can satisfy legitimate 
needs without strikes. 

O. A. Knicut, President, 
Oil Workers International 
Fort Worth, Tex Union (CIO) 

Your question implies that elections and 
results of elections encourage or discour- 
age strikes. This is wrong. Most impor- 
tant strikes are the result of unreasonable 
and uncompromising attitude of manage- 
ment and those who control management. 

Huco Ernst, General President, 

Hotel & Restaurant 

Employees’ International 

Cincinnati, Ohio Union (AFL) 
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KANSAS CITY, 






* ST.LOUIS 





ea commands the spotlight as leading industrialists throughout 
the nation check the records and find such significant facts as “Literacy, 
99.2%; Native Born, 94.7%; White, 99.3%,; Centrally located within 300- 
mile radius of Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis” 
-.. facts that mean the difference between “a good place to locate,” and “the 
BEST place to locate.” Progressive businessmen recognize the value of an 
abundant supply of the finest labor in the world, of a statewide network of 
dependable utilities for power, of unexcelled transportation by land, air 
and water. They appreciate the balanced economy between agriculture and 
industry. And. they welcome tne industrial profit 
that comes from a fertile state. Bring your industrv 
to Iowa, where successful business and successful 
living are a basic part of the Iowa way of life. 















To interested executives this valuable reference book 
containing a complete picture of industrial opportu- 
nity in lowa is available upon request. Included ore 
vital statistics on population, existing industry, agri- 
culture, raw materials, markets, transportation, and 
living conditions. Write for your free copy now and 
see how you can profit by bringing your plant to 
IOWA! Add 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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ress: 736 Crocker Bldg.,Des Moines 9, lowa. 
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THAT THEY DO, INDEED! New, attractive, reasonably 
priced and well-nigh indestructible coffee tables, radio 
cabinets, trays, baby carriages now contain up to 65% 
rayon intimately blended with plastic resins. 

Engineers of American Viscose, working with plastics 
makers and laminators, have adapted rayon with out- 
standing success to these good-looking, serviceable 
things ... known technically as rayon-laminate plastics. 
They have built tougher gears, stouter plane propellers, 
other useful devices, by this same method. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














Not just any rayon is used. But the proper rayon. For 
rayon being man-made can be engineered to do certain 
jobs better and make specific articles more useful. Thus, 
one kind of rayon fiber blended with a given resin yields 
greater strength, vibration resistance. Another gives at- 
tractive new colors, textures. 

The rayon-laminated plastics field is comparatively 
new. But a familiar pattern is already emerging... where- 
by rayon is improving old products...making possible 
new ones...bringing more and better things to all of us. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








Irene] of American Business 
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Price rises that are following an end to controls probably will be the last 
big rises, will be replaced by more and more price declines in 1947. 

That is to be the case even if wage rates are marked up again. It is to be 
the case because postwar inflation is burning out. Inflation is burning out be- 
cause the supply of goods is catching up with demand at present high prices. 

What has happened, and what probably will happen,is this: 

Rents on residential property will be raised about 15 per cent. 

Commodity prices, over all, will rise about 6 points from levels that were 
prevailing just before controls ended. Those prices had risen 25 points, from 
111.4 per cent of 1926 to 136 per cent since July 1. They may go up to 142. 
Back in 1939, the commodity-price level was 77.1 per cent of the 1926 level. 

Raw-material prices will rise very little more, on an over-all basis. A 
rise from 152 per cent of 1926 on the index to 155 is probable. Raw-material 
prices have risen 28 points since July 1. In 1939, they were 70 per cent of 1926. 

Finished-goods prices may rise about 8 more points to 139 per cent of 1926. 
A rise of 25 points occurred between July 1 and now. Prewar level was 80.5. 

The big war and postwar rise is behind, not ahead. 

Individual,products are shooting up in skyrocket*fashion here and there, 
but, on an over-all basis, rises are moderate now that price control is ended. 














Food prices, in fact, are down from their peaks. 

Prices of farm products are pointed generally downward, not upward. 

Clothing seems very near the end of its price rise. 

Service enterprises are marking prices sharply higher in many instances, 
but resistance to price rises is likely to develop quickly in this field. 

Living costs appear to have had their big rise. 

Cost of living jumped nearly 20 points. after July 1, to a level 50 per cent 
above the prewar average. A further rise of 3 or 4 points is about all to look 
for from here on out, if rent increases are held to 15 per cent. 














Wage-raise demands will relate to big living-cost rises since July l. 

Living costs in 1947, however, are likely to turn down. 

Wage increases based simply on living-cost rises and not on an increase in 
efficiency will be strongly resisted by many industries after 1946 experience. 

Increased efficiency is to be the measuring rod of next wage raises. 

Strikes, if they do come, may be fought bitterly because industry already 
is burdened by high costs and has pushed prices up to a level that is meeting a 
rising amount of consumer resistance. To add further to costs without assurance 
that the wage-payment increases would be offset by higher efficiency would only 
complicate the problem that even now has many industries faced with trouble. 














A turn downward in retail trade is very probable for after Christmas. 

Trade volume in textile products, other soft goods, can fall sharply. 

Trade in automobiles, in consumer durables, will go on rising. 

Prices are to ease with declining sales in food, clothing and other goods 
of the kind that soon will be flooding markets. 

Dollar volume of retail trade, even with a 1947 setback, is expected to 
hold at around $84,000,000,000 for the year, which is twice the prewar volume. 

The setback next year is to be more of an adjustment to restore balance in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~- (Continued) 


wages and prices and production than it is to be a full-fledged recession. 

Production is likely to fall to about 140 on the Reserve Board index from a 
level above 170 per cent of 1935-39 at present. 

Prices, over all, may fall as much as 20 per cent by early 1948. 

Income payments to individuals are likely to drop to $150,000,000,000 or a 
little lower, from the present $170,000,000,000 level, before turning up. 

Construction very probably faces quite a severe shakeout. 

Unemployment can rise to around 7,000,000 from the present 2,000,000 by 
late 1947, or early 1948. That would be at the bottom of the adjustment. 

The turn down seems probable for the second quarter of 1947, if not sooner. 
Things still have a little way to go on the upside before the turn, before the 
inflation forces have burned out fully, with deflation moving in. 

Election hasn't changed that broad picture very much. 











Strike outlook is affected by election outcome and the business prospect. 

A strike wave now will precipitate drastic antistrike laws. 

Strikes, too, if big and prolonged, will speed and deepen business setback. 

Labor leaders, thus, stand to lose by touching off strikes. They will lose 
power by act of Congress and lose dues=paying members through a setback in busi- 
ness and in employment that would be hurried along by a 1947 strike wage. 

The heyday of labor leaders, the period when Government regarded it as a 
public duty to place the economic destinies of all workers in the hands of a few 
union heads, is ending, not to be realized again for a good many years. 








Employers, instead, are almost surely to regain some old powers. 

Employer right to speak to workers on union matters is to be restored. 

Right to fire workers who inspire contract breaches is coming back. 

Employer right to petition for an election to decide who shall represent 
workers in collective bargaining will become established. 

Foremen probably will soon be denied Government protection in organizing. 

Employer right to appeal to a court for review of any Labor Board ruling 
may be established, although that right is likely to be restricted. 

Unions, almost surely, will be required by Congress to stand more on their 
own feet in the future, and to depend less upon Government to protect them. For 
10 years, Government has used its influence to unionize all U.S. workers, has 
used its power to force workers to accept the rule of union leaders, once a bare 
majority in a plant or industry voted to organize. 

Idea of new Congress will be to take Government out of a partisan role. 











A 10 per cent cut in individual income taxes for 1947 seems a sure thing. 

A 20 per cent cut may be made, but should not be counted upon. 

A modest reduction in excises is probable by midyear. 

A reduction in taxes on corporation income is not yet being considered. 

A cut in Social Security taxes, or end of those taxes, is not considered. 

Tax outlook is related to the budget outlook. Outlook is that, if there is 
even a modest business adjustment in 1947, the number of dollars available for 
debt reduction and tax reduction, after bills are paid, will be no more than, 
and probably somewhat less than, $5,000,000,000. 

People will have to make up their minds whether they want to do a little 
debt reducing or whether they want to use up any surplus in tax cuts. 

A 10 per cent cut in tax on individual income will take $1,500,000,000 or 
more, a 20 cut will involve more than $3,000,000,000. If a reduction in excise 
taxes then were added, there would be little or nothing left over for debt cut. 




















Real tax adjustment probably will need to wait until after the postwar 
prosperity is well under way, until the world settles down a bit and military 
outlays can be brought down to a much lower level. 

Eventually, taxes may be cut more than 20 per cent from present levels. 
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Preparing the payroll for its far-flung operations in 
the general offices in Minneapolis, often required 
overtime work. Two National Payroll] Machines 
were installed eliminating overtime and providing 
far more satisfactory payroll checks and records. 

Figures obtained in running the payroll are used 
in social security earnings reports and withholding 
income tax reports. Employees’ savings bonds 
accounts are posted on the Nationals; which also, 
quarterly, make out the stock dividend checks. At 
the same operation they post the individual stock- 
holders’ dividend record. 

On payroll work National Payroll Machines 
produce—at one operation—the following records. 
Payroll check. Employees’ earnings statement. 
Individual employee’s earnings record. Payroll 
record and check register. All clearly printed origi- 
nals—no carbons. The first three show in detail: 
gross earnings for the pay period, deductions, and 
net pay. Also cumulative figures for gross earnings 
and withholding tax. 

The National Cash Register Company makes 
a complete line of accounting machines. Call your 
local representative, or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


@ National Payroll Machines in Pillsbury’s Minneapolis Office. 
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New Power of Senator Vandenberg in Tests on Foreign Policy 
. .» Halleck-Brown Contest as First Break in 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Senator 
from Michigan, suddenly has taken rank as 
perhaps the nation’s top spokesman on 
foreign affairs. When Mr. Vandenberg 
speaks, statesmen listen and the headlines 
are big and black. The tendency, in fact, is 
to give his assertions more weight than 
those of President Truman and Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes. 

This unusual situation has risen since 
the elections. The Republican victory 
makes Mr. Vandenberg certain to become 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, a post so powerful that from 
it Henry Cabot Lodge was able to sabotage 
the proposed American entry into the 
League of Nations. He also will accept the 
Senate post of President Pro Tem. And 
the Senator becomes a standout prospect 
for Secretary of State in 1949, unless he 
becomes President. 

In this situation, Mr. Vandenberg, an 
amiably aggressive statesman, was quick to 
assert himself. Soon after the election, he 
assured a nervous world that, whichever 
party is in power, both parties will support 
American foreign policy as now laid down. 
The fact that Mr. Vandenberg is in a posi- 
tion to give such assurances directs gen- 
eral attention to the man, his career, his 
ideas and plans. And the assurances, them- 
selves, raise questions as to whether he 
can fulfill the pledge given. A testing pe- 
riod is just ahead. 

Foreign loans. The first test is to come 
on international pump priming. Many 
economists and businessmen believe that, 
in the period just ahead, there must be 
continuing loans and credits on a large 
seale to other nations, enabling them to 
buy heavily in this country and so to 
stimulate world trade. Without such ad- 
vances, the contention is, the work of the 
United Nations will be hampered and de- 
prived of its full meaning. 

Pump priming,, whether domestic or 
international, however, is scarcely popular 
with numerous elements in the Republi- 
can Party. Foreign loans have an outstand- 
ing foe in the powerful Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, who, for several years, 
has shared the Senate Republican leader- 
ship with Mr. Vandenberg. By illustration, 
Mr. Taft voted against the British loan, 
while Senator Vandenberg backed it 
strongly. 

A proposal is pending to increase the 
capital of the Export-Import Bank. The 
French want a loan of $500,000.000. The 
Russians may soon be asking for an ad- 
vance. As these issues arise, they signalize 
a tug of war between Mr. Vandenberg and 
Mr. Taft for support of the Senate Repub- 
lican membership. Meanwhile, other na- 
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tions already are wondering what the effect 
on international trade and world relations 
will be, and hesitating to formulate any 
long-range course of action until the out- 
come is known. They have not forgotten, 
either, that Mr. Vandenberg, their cham- 
pion in this contest, has said that the 
United States is not rich enough “to be 
permanent almoner to the whole earth.” 

Reciprocal trade program. The tariff 
presents another issue of importance and 
uncertainty. Mr. Vandenberg’s party is tra- 
ditionally the party of the high tariff. The 
party has consistently opposed the Roose- 
velt reciprocal trade program. This pro- 
gram, unless extended by Congress, ex- 
pires in 1948. 

Its extension depends again on the out- 
come of the contest between Mr. Taft and 





House G.O.P. Unity 


idea of reciprocal tariff reduction resting 
on the theory that America must buy 
abroad if it is to sell abroad, and that 
such an exchange of goods is beneficial to 
American businessmen. Whether the -cost- 
of-production idea remains in his mind js 
not known, and it is a question that other 
nations are asking. 

In any event, until other countries can 
see what the United States is going to do 
about its tariff they find it difficult to make 
future commitments. The voting on foreign 
loans probably will be taken as a depend- 
able indicator. 

Other foreign issues. On most other 
issues of foreign policy, the Senate Repub- 
licans are quite ready to follow Mr. Van- 
denberg’s leadership. He, in a year and a 
half of intimate association with inter- 
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SENATORS CONNALLY & VANDENBERG 
- - . Statesmen listen and the headlines are big and black 


Mr. Vandenberg for Republican support. 
Senator Taft has voted consistently against 
the program, right down to its last renewal 
in June, 1945. Mr. Vandenberg was one of 
its original opponents, but, in the process 
of his conversion from isolationist to inter- 
nationalist, he voted for the program in 
1943. At the time of the 1945 extension, he 
was a delegate to the San Francisco Con- 
ference that framed the United Nations 
Charter. He took no part in the Senate de- 
bate, and, at the final vote, his position 
was not recorded. 

In connection with his original opposi- 
tion to the program, Senator Vandenberg 
proposed a tariff policy based on “the dif- 
ference in cost of production at home and 
abroad,” as opposed to the Administration 


national negotiations, has formed his own 
ideas, and many of them have become a 
part of the official policy of Mr. Truman’s 
Democratic Administration. To examine 
them: 

Russia. Dismayed at continual Russian 
obstructionism, Mr. Vandenberg was one 
of the authors of the present firm policy 
toward the Soviet Union. He is quick and 
brusque in criticizing Russian diplomatic 
tactics. This attitude was an important 
factor in obtaining the support of conserv- 
ative Republicans. 

Atom bomb. The Senator firmly backs 
the Baruch plan, and thinks this country’s 
offer to share its atomic secrets, with prop- 
er safeguards against their use for mili- 
tary purposes, is “the greatest evidence of 
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international good will in human history.” 

Small nations. “The big powers,” Sena- 
tor Vandenberg says, “are not entitled to 
monopolize v._* “siness of peace making.” 

Germany. He its Germany perma- 
nently “demilitarized and denazified.” He 
also wants the country welded into one 
economic unit. British and American oc- 
cupied areas have been so united, and, the 
Senator says, “The French and Russians 
are welcome to join whenever they please.” 

War. Mr. Vandenberg is not one of 
those who believes that war is inevitable. 
War must not be allowed to become in- 
evitable, he says. He firmly believes that 
the United Nations can prevent a third 
world conflict, and he is highly critical cf 
groups within this country that “overzeal- 
ously seek to make their own peace ideas 
impressive by using war as the frightening 
alternative.” 

Surprised Senator. The idea of his 
present pre-eminence in foreign affairs 
would have startled Senator Vandenberg 
only a few years ago. At no point in his 
career did he have such a position as his 
goal. His leadership came upon him as his 
own ideas shifted and matured. 

The young Vandenberg. After a pov- 
erty-ridden boyhood and one year of col- 
lege, Mr. Vandenberg became a reporter 
for the Grand Rapids Herald. His rise was 
rapid. He liked writing editorials. Thump- 
ing a creaky typewriter, flanked by a dic- 
tionary and a Bible, he wrote in the elab- 
orate periods and florid language of an 
old-fashioned statesman. He still writes his 
speeches in the same way. 

Among other things, Mr. Vandenberg’s 
editorials vehemently opposed American 
entry into the League of Nations. 

By saving and borrowing, Mr. Vanden- 
berg bought stock in the paper, and ulti- 
mately became its editor and_ publisher. 
Meanwhile, he became known in State po- 
litical circles as an effective orator and a 
businessman of steadfastly conservative 
tendencies. In March of 1928, he was ap- 
pointed to fill an unexpired term in the 
Senate, and, in the following November he 
was elected to the post. Before coming to 
Washington, he disposed of all his business 
interests and sold his holdings in the Herald 


for a sum reported in excess of $500,000. 


In the Senate. Mr. Vandenberg looked 
the part of a Senator, a bulky 6-footer with 
a grandiloquent manner and a cheerful per- 
sonality. He proved friendly and approach- 
able, yet a man who, behind a cordial ap- 
pearance, seems to be thinking of some- 
thing else. 

Early in his Senate career, he surprised 
his conservative backers by voting for the 
McNary-Haugen farm-relief bill, and by 
becoming the leader of a small group of Re- 
publicans who found things to criticize in 
the program of Herbert Hoover. 

Meanwhile, he had formed a close friend- 
ship with the late Senator William E. 
Borah, then chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee, and a pronounced isola- 
tionist. Mr. Borah’s influence is said to 
have gotten him his place on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and, for years to fol- 
low, it had a part in shaping his own isola- 
tionist views. 

With the coming of the New Deal, Mr. 
Vandenberg took on stature. He became, 
unofficially, the leader of the Republican 
Senate minority. He hammered at every 
soft spot in the Roosevelt program, and 
was instrumental in defeating such projects 
as the Passamaquoddy dam and _ the 
Florida ship canal. Meanwhile, oddly, he 
struck up a close friendship with President 
Roosevelt. The two found each other con- 
genial and stimulating. The Senator was a 
frequent White House visitor. 

lsolationist’s conversion. Neverthe- 
less, the beginnings of war in Europe found 
Mr. Vandenberg still an isolationist. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, he opposed neutrality- 
law changes, the draft and Lend-Lease. 
America’s involvement in the war brought 
him to a reconsideration of his position. 
The robot bombs that fell on England im- 
pressed him, and President Roosevelt gave 


_him an inkling of the atomic bomb. By 


early 1945, he had concluded that war and 
peace could not be isolated. 

Mr. Roosevelt appointed him a delegate 
to San Francisco, and evidences of the Sen- 
ator’s prose style are present in some pas- 
sages of the Charter. Later, Secretary 
Byrnes prevailed upon him to become his 
adviser at international conferences, to- 
gether with Senator Tom Connally, of 
Texas, the Democratic Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman. Since then, Mr. Van- 
denberg has held an effective veto over Mr. 
Byrnes’s policies, because he can swing his 
Senate Republicans for or against them. 

Presidential prospect. In every presi- 
dential year since 1936, Mr. Vandenberg 





has been a possibility for the Republican 
presidential nomination as a compromise 
choice. That remains true. In 1948, how- 
ever, his age, now 62, may work against 
him. 

New role. But, whether as a presiden- 
tial possibility or as chairman of his Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vandenberg now assumes a 
role of positive leadership in foreign affairs, 
rather than that of a man with a veto. 
With that goes a responsibility he has not 
held in the past. Many internationalists 
will be ready to hold him and his party ac- 
countable if the United Nations effort is 
hindered by Republican Senate opposition 
to the international financing which is part 
of that effort. 





G. O. P. Rivals in House 


The first break in the unity of the new 
Republican majority of the House is 
approaching. The rift is caused by the 
ambitions of two of the party’s members 
to become Majority Floor Leader, an 
office exceeded in prestige and influence 
only by that of the Speaker. The two men 
are: 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck, of Indi- 
ana, and 

Rep. Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio. 

Both are friends of long standing, now 
conducting a polite but energetic campaign 
against each other. Each has a wide circle 
of friends, and the electioneering is grow- 
ing intense. 

The job. Each wants the leadership as 
a matter of personal prestige. As a general 
thing, a member of the House must serve 
as floor leader of his party before becom- 
ing eligible for the Speaker’s rostrum. That 
was true of Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, who is to 
become Speaker in the next session; of the 
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present Speaker, Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
and of many before them. 

In addition, the leadership carries with 
it opportunities to influence legislation in a 
peculiarly direct way and to help fellow 
members get pet bills before the House. 
The leader, too, has special, roomy quarters, 
and a degree of patronage to dispense. 

As for the two rivals for this post: 

Mr. Halleck is a wiry, energetic. quick- 
spoken Hoosier, long active in the Repub- 
lican leadership. In 1940, he put Wendell 
L. Willkie in nomination at the Republican 
National Convention. His attitude, how- 
ever, is more conservative than that action 
would indicate. Last winter, he helped 
write the Case anti-strike bill, and, as a 
member of the Rules Committee, was au- 
thor of the coup by which that measure 
displaced a much-milder Democratic bill. 
He has voted consistently with the con- 
servative Republican leadership. 

He also has taken a part in the direction 
of party affairs in the House. Seats at the 
leader’s table on the House floor are tacitly 
reserved for lieutenants whom the leader 
may want to consult quickly. One of these 
customarily has been left vacant for Mr. 
Halleck. 

As a parliamentary strategist. he is 
shrewd, resourceful and aggressive. He 
knows the House rules thoroughly, and un- 
derstands how to squeeze the last ounce 
of party advantage out of them. He also 
is considered an able speaker and debater. 

Perhaps much to his advantage in the 
contest with Mr. Brown, Mr. Halleck has 
been serving as chairman of the Republi- 
can congressional campaign committee. As 
part of that job he handed out funds to 
Republican candidates who faced difficult 
campaigns. How obligated these members 
may feel to Mr. Halleck is a subject of 
rueful speculation in the Brown camp. 

Mr. Halleck entered the House after a 
special election to fill a vacancy in 1935 
He claims four years’ seniority over Mr. 
Brown. Mr. Halleck is 46. Before coming 
to Congress, he was a lawyer and prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

Mr. Brown, long active in Ohio polities, 
is the owner of a string of country news- 
papers. He is plump, congenial and popu- 
lar. Like Mr. Halleck, he has had a place 
with the leadership lieutenants, and he, 
too, is an adroit strategist. 

Mr. Brown started out to be a lawyer, 
but turned to journalism and polities. At 
the age of 26, in 1918, he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio. He served as 
Ohio’s Secretary of State from 1927 to 
1933. In the following year, he was beaten 
very narrowly for Governor, despite the 
Democratic sweep of that year. 

As a delegate to the party’s national 
conventions, Mr. Brown in 1940 was one 
of two floor managers for Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. In 1944, he 
held the same post for Governor John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio. He long has been closely 
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identified with Mr. Taft and his group. 
This fact is making for difficulties in his 
campaign for the leadership. The Halleck 
forces are making much use of the argu- 
ment that, in view of Senator Taft’s pow- 
erful position in the Senate, the election of 
Mr. Brown would give the Ohio group un- 
due influence over national legislation. 
Mr. Brown, a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee, served this year 
as the Committee’s campaign director, 
working closely with Chairman B. Carroll 
Reece. He predicted election results with 
an accuracy that astonished his colleagues. 
Other candidates. Representative 
Thomas A. Jenkins, also of Ohio, has en- 
tered the race, too. Mr. Jenkins is a vet- 
eran of 20 years in the House. At all times, 
he was a sharp and determined opponent 








—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE JENKINS 
... the third candidate 


of the New Deal. More recently, he has 
served as chairman of the Republican con- 
gressional food study committee. Repre- 
sentative Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, 
in Congress for 14 years, also was consid- 
ering entering the contest. 

Observers believe, however, that the con- 
test for the leadership lies between Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Halleck. 

Rift. Some Republicans do not like the 
idea of a rift in the party ranks so soon 
after the election. There is talk of trying to 
persuade Mr. Brown or Mr. Halleck to 
withdraw from the race. The chairmanship 
of the Rules Committee, of which both are 
members, might be arranged for the one 
who steps aside. But expectations now are 
that neither will withdraw. 

In any event, after the contest is settled 
by a party caucus just before Congress con- 
venes, ranks obviously are expected to 
close quickly about the winner. and the 
Party expects to begin the session with its 
unity restored 
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Struggle for High-Court Harmony . . . Election’s Aid 
To Foes of Military Merger . . . Race to Cut Tariff 


President Truman is planning no 
changes either in his Cabinet or in 
the group of his intimate personal 
advisers as a result of the election. 
The President hopes to keep togeth- 
er the group of top officials who now 
surround him. 


xk & 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, may be the first Cabinet officer 
to retire, on the ground of health. Mr. 
Truman isn’t blaming him for the 
Democratic defeat and does not har- 
bor any resentment over the fact that 
the party Chairman kept the Prest- 
dent off the air during the campaign. 


x *k * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was the one Cabinet member 
who came through in a big way po- 
litically. Mr. Anderson is credited 
with a campaign that played an im- 
portant part in keeping New Mexico 
in the Democratic column during a 
Republican sweep in other areas. 


xk * * 


A 3-foot snowstorm in Colorado is 
credited with giving the Democrats 
one of the few gains they made in the 
House of Representatives. High drifts 
kept many farmers, normally Repub- 
lican, from voting, and the same was 
true in the outlying residential wards 
of Denver, while the downtown Dem- 
ocratic wards, where streets were 
cleared, voted more normally. 


xk <% -* 


Senator Robert Taft, of ° Ohio, and 
Senator-elect John Bricker, from the 
same State, have no agreement this 
year that Senator Bricker will stand 
aside in the developing contest for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. In 1944, Senator Taft supported 
Mr. Bricker for that nomination, and 
Mr. Bricker had been expected to 
reciprocate in 1948 by backing Mr. 
Taft. The Bricker forces, with stakes 
very high this time, are proving coy. 


xk k * 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is bumping against much re- 
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sistance from abroad to the idea of 
wide reciprocal reduction in_ tariff 
rates and in other trade restrictions. 
Power to reduce U.S. tariffs by exec- 
utive action runs until June, 1948. 


x kk 


Mr. Clayton plans to work fast in 
1947 to try to get U.S. tariffs adjust- 
ed downward over a broad field be- 
fore the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act comes up for renewal in 1948. 
That Act was renewed by only a nar- 
row margin in 1945. 


x « * 


While James Byrnes, Secretary of 
State, and Arthur Vandenberg, Re- 
publican Senator who will head the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
are 1n close agreement concerning the 
line of U.S. political policy in world 
affairs, Mr. Byrnes is not so sure that 
Senator Vandenberg can deliver the 
votes to back up U.S. economic pol- 
icy abroad. 


xk kk 


Josef Stalin, who has reasserted his 
interest in a loan from U.S. to help 
Russia rebuild, is to find that this 
loan is much harder to get now than 
it would have been in the past. Rus- 
sia may find it necessary to join up 
with the World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund if she is to get 
a large loan in the form of dollars. 


xk * 


Eugene Meyer, head of the World 
Bank, is winning out for his view- 
point that loan policy of the Bank 
must be conservative and cautious. 
Younger officials of the Bank who 
formerly held U.S. Government jobs 
want to get going more rapidly with 
a policy of large-scale lending. 


*- ok ote 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, is 
paying his own way on a one-man 
investigating trip through Europe and 
the Mediterranean area, at a time 
when most other members of the Sen- 
ate have enjoyed junkets abroad 
financed by taxpayers. The Repub- 
lican leadership has kept Senator 





Morse from committee assignments 
that would have included him with 
other groups out inspecting the world, 
on the ground that the Oregon Sen- 
ator did not always vote “right,” 


xk k * 
Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 


United States, is struggling hard to 


reduce the number of dissents among 
the Supreme Court Justices and to 
produce more unanimous opinions on 
what the law is, but the Chief Justice 
is finding it difficult to restore har- 
mony to the Court. 


x * * 


John Steelman, Reconversion Direc- 
tor, did much to bring about the post- 
election ending of price controls and 


of many other controls. Mr. Steelman 4 
took leadership in urging the Presi- | 
dent to return the economy to a | 


“free” basis. 
kk * 


W. Stuart Symington, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air, is to represent 
the Army in pressing before Congress 
its idea for a merger of the nation’s 
armed services. The Army is set to 
work hard in the new Congress to get 
approval for a merger with the Navy. 
The Navy hand, however, seems to 


have been strengthened by the elec- 7 


tion outcome. 
kk *& 


A revolt by 36 out of 48 State heads 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 
field service was generated in big 
part by indications that the Wash- 
ington staff at the top was being load- 
ed with Army colonels rather than 
with dirt farmers, who would reflect 
the farm viewpoint and not so much 
the food-trade viewpoint. 


xk 


Edwin G. Nourse and his new Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to the Presi- 
dent are getting set to advise Mrq 
Truman in their first report that ane 
other round of big wage increases at 
this stage, adding to industry’s costs,™ 
would deepen and prolong the eco 
nomic adjustment that is coming up= 
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